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CHAPTER ONfc 


Introduction 

M ANY philosophers and psychologists who hove 
thought about the nature of dreams, have 
believed that a dream is both a form of mental activity 
and a conscious experience. Descartes held that a 
human mind mu si be conscious at a]] times, this 
notion resulting from his supposed demonstration 
that the 'essence’ or 'principal attribute 1 of mental 
substance is consciousness, and that so long as a mind 
exists there must exist ‘modes 1 of that essence, i,e. 
states of consciousness, mental occurrences and mental 
acts, lie says in a letter: 

! had good reason to assert that the human soul is always 
const iou.i in any circa instances — even in a mother's 
womb, For what more certain or more evident reason 
could be required than my proof that the soul's nature 
or essence eon»lsta in its being conscious, just as th'» essetusu 
of a body consists in ita being extended? A thing can never 
be deprived of its own csacnoo {Descanca (1), p. dGfi). 

According to Descartes, a dream is a pnrt of this 
continuous mental life. It consists of thoughts, 
feelings and impressions thnt one has when asleep. In 
Part / V of the Discourse on the ; Method, speaking of 
the 'illusions 1 of dreams, he says that ‘all the same 
thoughts and conceptions which we have while awake 
may also come to us in sleep’ (Descartes (2), J, p, 101), 
In the First M(dilution he represents himself as at 
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first thinking that surety it is certain that he is seated 
by a fire* but then as rejecting this in the following 
remark: 'But in thinking over this 1 remind myself 
that on many occasions I have in sleep been deceived 
by similar illusions* and in dwelling carefully on this 
reflection I see so manifestly that there are no certain 
indications by which we may clearly distinguish 
wakefulness from sleep that 1 am lost in astonishment- 
[Ibid,, p. 146). In his reply to Hobbes 1 criticisms of the 
Meditations t the assertion that he has often been 
deceived while asleep is repeated in the rhetorical 
question: ‘For who denies that it! his sleep a man may 
be deceived?' {Ibid,* II, p. 78). Descartes thinks not 
only that a man might have thoughts and make 
judgments while sleeping, but also that if those 
thoughts are "clear and distinct 1, they are true* 
regardless of the fact that he is sleeping. In his reply 
to the Jesuit, Hour din, he says: . . everything which 
anyone el early and distinctly perceives 15 true, 
although that person in the meantime may doubt 
whether he is dreaming or awake, nay if you want it 
so, even though lie is really dreaming nr is delirious" 
(/fridf., II, p. 267 )* In the Discourse he makes a similar 
Comment: + For even if in sleep we had some very 
distinct idea such as a geometrician might, have who 
discovered some new demonstration, the fact of being 
asleep would not militate against its truth 1 {Ibid., I. 
P + ^further remarks that -whether we are 
awake or asleep, we should never allow ourselves to 
be persuaded excepting by the evidence of our 
cason f/hiaL, pp. HMMM), implying that a person 
can reason* can be persuaded, and can resist persuasion 
though all the while he is asleep. 
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The idea that to dream is to !>e mentally active 
while asleep and that a dream ls a conscious experience 
is not peculiar to Descartes. Aristotle says that l lhc 
soul 1 makes ^assertions 1 in sleep, giving in the way of 
example a dream that *some object approaching is a 
man or a horse* or that "the object is white or beauti¬ 
ful' (Aristotle, loHb). Kant makes the following 
remark: "In deepest sleep perhaps the greatest 
perfect ion of the mind might be exercised in rational 
thought. For we have no reason fur assert mg the 
opposite except that we do not remember the idea 
when awake. This reason, however* proves nothing 1 
(Kant fI ) p p, 275). Moore, speaking of 'mental acts or 
acts of consciousness 1 , says: 'We cease to perform them 
only while we are asleep, without dreaming; and even 
in sleep, so long as we dream, we are performing acts 
of consciousness 1 (Moore (!}„ p* 4). Russell makes the 
following assertion: ‘What, in dreams, wc sec and hear, 
we do in fact see and hear, though, owing to the 
unusual context, what wc see and hear gives rise to 
false beliefs, similarly, what wc remember in dreams 
wc do really remember; that is to soy* the experience 
called SE remembering” does occur 1 (Russell ( 1 ). pp. 
214-215). 

Freud remarks that ‘Obviously, the dream is the 
life of the mind during sleep , + (Freud (0+ P- ^®) 
that 1 Dreams . + , are the mode of reaction of the mind 
to stimuli acting upon it during .sleep* ( Ibid p. SO)* 
He thinks of dreams as * mental processes during 
sleep* and undertakes to compare them with the 
men la] processes of persons who uro awake (c.g.* 
Ibid., pp, 80-81 }„ A contemporary psychologist 
declares that "Dreams are a form* probably the must 
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primitive form, of ideation in which experiences and 
situations of the day anti of life are reproduced on the 
screen of (he mind during sleep as images, usually in 
visual form 1 (Hadfield, p. 70), 

Quite recently two philosophers have explicitly 
endorsed the ( artesian view of dreams. ‘To say that 
one dreams is to say that one secs, hears, touches, 
etc., while asleep 1 , 1 ... we should maintain, with 
Descartes, that if anyone dreams that he believes, 
doubts, expects, desires, etc,, then he really does' 
(Yost &: Katish, pp, 120-121), 'people can really 
believe sentences to be true while they are dreaming* 
(Ibid., p, 121}, ‘Dreaming is a real experience. And 
since dreams can be remembered, they must he con- 
scions, experiences. Just as it is correct to say that a 
dreamer really dreams and does not merely dream 
that he dreams, so it is correct to say that a dreamer 
is really aware of the contents of his dream and docs 
not merely dream that he is aware of them* (Ibid., p. 
US). 

It is no exaggeration to say that it is the received 
opinion, among philosophers and psychologists, that 
dreams Ate 'the activity of the mind during sleep* 
(Had held, p, 17), I wish to examine this opinion. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ASSERTING THAT ONE IS ASLEEP 

I F Aristotle were right in saying that when a man 
is asleep lie can assert that ‘an approaching 
object* is a man or a horse, one would think that 
another thing he could do would be to assert that he 
himself is asleep. It will be useful to reflect on the 
sentence ‘I am asleep’ and the supposed possibility 
that, by uttering it, a person could claim that he is 
asleep. It is passible that the sentence 'l am asleep’ 
should coHie from the lips of n sleeping person. In 
this sense Sic could ‘sav’ that he is asleepr but could he 
assert (claim, maintain) that he is asleep? If so it 
would appear that you might find out that he is 
asleep from his own testimony. This will strike 
everyone as absurd. If it was a question in a court of 
law whether a certain man had been asleep at such and 
such a time, the fact that lie had said the sentence 'I 
am asleep’ at that time would not be admitted as 
affirmative evidence. 

Tn general we rely heavily on a man’s own testimony 
when it is A question whether he is hungry, depressed, 
or in love. Should wc do the satnc when we want to 
know whether he is asleep? We may discount a young 
man’s claim to lie in love on the ground that he is 
exaggerating or is not entirely sincere. Would similar 
considerations make us discount someone’s claim that 
he is asleep? Should we wonder if he is perhaps 
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overstating the ease or even lying? Of course not. ‘He 
dflims that he is asleep but J suspect he is not telling 
the truth', ite says that he is asleep and 1 believe 
him’, are both ridiculous sentences. Their absurdity 
brings out llqy point that we should not consider an 
Utterance of the words I am asleep 1 as the making of 
a claim, and therefore not as either a trustworthy or 
untrustworthy claim. In saying them to us a man can 
neither lie nor tell the truth. If you say to someone, 
who looks as if he might be asleep, ‘Are yon asleep?*, 
Ids reply ‘Yes J am’ is playful nonsense. 

Hypnotists often say to their subjects, ‘You arc 
asleep now, aren’t you?*, and it is hoped that the 
subject will ssy ‘Yes I am'. This docs not mean that 
his words are taken as testimony but rather as showing 
that he is responsive to the suggestions of the hypno¬ 
tist. The same purpose won hi be served by the question 
Y ou arc sitting down now, aren't you 1 ?’ (when the 
subject is standing). In both coses the affirmative 
reply is useful not as testimony but us showing that 
the hypnotist has succeeded in bringing the subject, 
under his influence. 

If I say 'Ke is sleepy’ of someone, I make an 
assertion that entails the assert ion he w ould make if 
he said I am sleepy . There is not this relationship 
jelwcen He is asleep 1 and ‘I am asleep 1 . If someone 
said the latter either lie would be making no assertion 
at all or else he would be using his words in a different 
sense, e.g. to mean that he does not wish to he 
isturhed. 'I am asleep’ does not have u use that is 
homogeneous with the normal use of 'He is asleep’. 
Here there is a similarity between i am asleep’ and 
I am Unconscious’: neither sentence has a use that b 
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homogeneous with the normal use of the corresponding 
third person sentence, It would not occur to anyone 
to conclude that a man is asleep from his saying ‘I am 
asleep 1 any more than to conclude that he is uncon¬ 
scious from his saying *1 am unconscious’, or to 
conclude that he is dead from his saying ‘I am dead’. 
He eah say the words but he cannot assert that he is 
asleep, unconscious, or dead. If a man could assert 
that he is asleep, his assertion w'ould involve a kind of 
self-contradiction, since from the fact that be made the 
assertion it would follow that it was false. If such an 
assertion were possible then it could sometimes Joe 
true. While actually asleep a man could assert that lie 
was asleep. There is where the absurdity is located, 
‘While asleep, he asserted that he was asleep’ is as 
senseless as ‘While unconscious, he asserted that he 
was unconscious', or J Wliile dead, he asserted that 
he was dead 1 . 
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JUDGING THAT ONE IS ASLEEP 

I T may be tbought that my argument obtains a 
specious plausibility from a feature of the connota¬ 
tion of ‘assert\ nametv, that to say that someone 

asserted so and so is to say that he declared it h 

another person. Admittedly a man who is asleep 

cannot address another person, it may be said + 

because this would imply a perception of I he presence 
of the other person, w hich would falsify the hypothe¬ 
sis that he is asleep. 1 ‘Claim 1 and 'maintain" have the 
same connotation, and so it is true that a sleeping 
man cannot assert or claim or maintain that he i:> 
asleep. But 'judge" does not have this connotation. 
People make many judgments that they do not express 
to anyone. From the fact* therefore, that one cannot 
make assertions while asleep, it does not follow that 
one cannot make judgments. And indeed they are 
made during sleep- For example, St, Thomas says that 
“sometimes while asleep a man may judge that what 

1 Yost and KnLi*h espUetUy m*in1*in tto fetstviOng pyatioigedi 
view ihut it ip Tflilrl? * truth thu-t d<x9 hmve- ’vtrvdica] 

visual and nudinny pnvptiflDi white Mlrep. Alter declaring ^ to 
ii™Tn Li to w, hr*r, touch Add so mi. white *ilocp r they go OH t* ri " c,IBr 
U loll rn: ■ We should l hen wy that m/atf *tl TfifetttE «ntr.tw ol dK*w* 
un noa-vontiit^l- Fcrlmpif ail iLnlitorj *nd m*ml t*ctuai coFiteEit* u 
d™™ Atv nw-vBndicAL But they mwW if [YmI A KaL , 

PP, I2MI}. 
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he sees is a dream - + / (Aquinas, I p Q, 34 p Art. 

B). 1 

If a man can make judgments during sleep then it 
ought to he possible for him to judge, among other 
things, that he is asleep. The view being considered is 
that this is ft possible judgment but not a possible 
assertion. Is it possible that I should be able to say to 
myself something that is significant and perhaps even 
true but that if I were to try to &ay this very same 
thing to others my statement would be logically 
absurd? Surely there is something dubious in the 
assumption that there can be a true judgment that 
cannot be communicated to other*. 

I will not pursue this problem. Instead I will raise 
the question of whether it can be verified that someone 
understands how to use the sentence T am asleep 1 to 
describe his own state. If there is that use of the sen¬ 
tence it ought to make sense to verify that someone 
has or has not mastered it An indication that someone 
understands the use of a sentence to describe some 
state of affairs might be the fact that he utters the 
sentence sometimes when, and only when, that state 
of affairs docs exist and utters the negation of the 
sentence sometimes when, and only when, that state 
of affairs dues not exist: for example, he says The 
wind is blowing hard 4 sometimes when and only when 
the wind is blowing hard; and he says “the wind is not 
blowing hard 1 sometimes when and only when the 
wind is not blowing hard- In general such a correlation 
is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for 

1 E>1. Thomai Eijak^H the curious ntltlilian that r iJ * man PjlUJJpw* 
white ul&ep, wheu be w&lica up he rocc^niMi* t fi** 1 ta kkb£ 
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nruterstHiidiiig the use of a sentence; it is possible 
that n particular sentence should be understood and 
yet each time it is uttered the description it expresses 
should be false, just as it is possible that a particular 
order (‘Put your hand in this fire’l) should always he 
disobeyed, even though it is impossible that alt orders 
should always be disobeyed Wittgenstein i 315). Still 
the correlation would, in some circumstances, provide 
evidence of understanding. Could ive obtain evidence 
of this sort lit the case of the sentence L l am asleep'? 
Could we observe that someone Utiers it sometimes- 
when (and only when) the ‘rigid’ state of affair* exists, 
namely, when he is indeed asleep? And could we infer 
from this, with some probability, that he understands 
the supposed use of that sentence to describe his own 
state? 

Now- how could one verify that a man says I am 
asleep' to himself when he is asleep? How could one 
find out that ho did this even once? If he talked in 
his sleep, saving aloud *1 am asleep', this would not 
count either for or against his understanding of that 
sentence, since a man who is talking in his sleep is not 
aware of what he is saying. Mere I am merely coni' 
men ting on the idiomatic use of the expression 
‘talking in his sleep'. We do not affirm it of someone 
who is aware that lie is talking. 

In order to know- that when a mail said ‘1 am asleep' 
1st gave a true description of his own state, one would 
have to know- that he said it while asleep and that he 
was «irarf of saying it. This is an impossible thing to 
know, because whatever showed that he was aware of 
saying that sentence would also show that lie was not 
asleep. The knowledge required is impossible because 
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it is self-contradictory, fan there, therefore, be 
such a tiling as knowing that another person under¬ 
stands the supposed use of the sentence l I am asleep 1 
to make fi judgment about his own state? 

It may be thought that we could appeal to the 
sleeper’s testimony after he awakened. Suppose he 
told us that he had said T am asleep’ while he was 
asleep. But this report would presuppose that he 
already knew when to say ‘I am asleep’, and so it 
could not be used to establish the point at issue with¬ 
out begging the question. That is to say, his claim that 
he said certain words white asleep, implies that lie was 
aware of being asleep and so implies that lie knows how 
lo apply the sentence ‘I am asleep'. If he does not, his 
report is worthless. If we have no way of establishing 
that he knows how to use the sentence other than hy 
appeal to his testimony, then we cannot appeal to his 
testimony. 

It may he thought that from the fact that a person 
could he taught and learn how to use the third person 
sentence ‘lie is asleep' we could safely conclude that 
he would know how- to use the first person sentence. 
This conclusion would Imve no justification at all The 
use of the sentence 'Ife is asleep’ is governed by criteria 
of the following sort: that the body of the person in 
question is relaxed, his eyes dosed, his breathing 
steady; and that he is unresj>on.sive to moderate 
sounds and happenings in his vicinity. It cannot be 
supposed that these criteria are to govern the use of 
tin- first person sentence. How absurd it would be for 
someone to judge that he himself is asleep from, the 
fact that his eyes are closed and that he does not react, 
to various sounds! If ‘I am asleep’ were used to make n 
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judgment, this use would differ so greatly from that of 
*He is asleep" that an understanding of the latter 
would not argue an understanding of the former. 

We are now in a position to see that the sentence 
"I am asleep' cannot be used to make a judgment. 
Let us remember that no one can know whether 
another person makes a Correct Use of the sentence *1 
am asleep' to describe his condition, since such 
knowledge would be self-contradictory* Is it nonethe¬ 
less possible that he does make a correct Use of it? 
Could not he himself know or at least believe that he 
uses it correctly? Suppose that I say to myself “I am 
asleep" ami believe that this sentence accurately 
describes my condition. I believe that it docs—hut docs 
it? What could this distinction mean here? How 
should I find out whether my condition is really that 
of being asleep? Obviously 1 cannot ask someone, for 
this act would itself prove that I am not asleep* 
Could T upon awaking describe my previous con- 
dition and inquire whether that condition is called 
‘being asleep?" This suggestion loses all plausibility if 
wt ask what the nature of this description would be. 
For it could taol mention facts about my bodily 
condition at the time (c.g, that my eyes were closed) 
since my having been aware of those things would 
entail that I was not then asleep. The description 
would have to be of some conscious experttnet. Jiut 
having some conscious experience or other* no mailer 
what, is not what is meant by being asleep* he. the 
statement Manes is asleep' iis not false because there 
is sonic experience or other that Jones does not have. 
Nor could I reason as follows: 'They toll me that I was 
asleep just now; so by remembering what my state 
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was* 1 shall he able to identify future states of myself 
as states of sleep*> For what is it exactly that l utn 
supposed to remember? Nat some condition of my 
body: I cannot be supposed to identify in that way a 
present state of mine as sleep, Not some conscious 
experience* for the reason already given. The memory 
of my slate of sleep turns out to be an unintelligible 
notion* since nothing can be plausibly suggested as 
the cttfUeni of the memory. 

Neither when awake nor when asleep, can I discover 
what the correct use is of the sentence ‘1 am asleep". 
I am left with my bdkf that T use it rightly. But this 
is not a ‘belief in the seme in which a belief can be 
replaced by knowledge. Neither I nor anyone else can 
find ant whether the state of myself that I claim to 
describe by the sentence 4 I am asleep* really is I he 
state of being asleep. The possibility of finding this 
out must be rejected as a conceptual absurdity* There 
could be nothing whatever that would tend to show 
that 1 employ that sentence correctly. I have no 
conception of what it would mean to say that not 
only have I identified my state as that of sleep but 
that my identification in furthermore right. As 
Wittgenstein remarks about a similar problem: 'In 
the present case I have no criterion of correctness. 
One would tike to say: whatever is going to seem right 
to me is right. And that, only means that here we 
can't talk about "right" s (Ibid,, § 25S). 

Anyone who thinks that a sleeping man can judge 
that he is asleep will naturally mean that this judg¬ 
ment is true. The above argument is intended to prove 
that the notions of truth and falsity can have no 
meaningful application to one*s judgment that one is 
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asleep, end that therefore the sentence ‘I am asleep’ 
cannot have a correct use (nor an incorrect one) to 
express a judgment of one’s state. In the nature of the 
case nothing could oven tend to prove that this 
judgment was irue (or false). We do not have attd 
cannot have any idea of what the difference between 
truth and falsity would come to here. Which is to say 
that a judgment that one is asleep is not an intelligible 
notion. Thus the view is untenable that although one 
cannot assert that one is asleep one can judge that this 
is so. The sentence T am asleep’ cannot have a 
correct use to describe one’s state and therefore it is 
not a vehicle for a possible judgment. 


CHAPTER POUR 


A COMPARISON OF '1 AM ASLEEP* 
AND ‘I AM IN PAIN 1 

T HE point just established lieing important. I 
want to reinforce the argument by comparing the 
sentences '1 am asleep' and L I am in pain’. The reason 
for this particular comparison is that there is an 
inclination to think that these two sentences must 
have the same sort of use, namely, to describe states 
of oneself. One does not lind out that one is in pain by 
employing a criterion. Indeed it makes no sense to 
speak of finding out that one is in pain, when this 
would imply that one was previously in pain but not 
aware of it. There is, however, a criterion for deter¬ 
mining whether someone uses the sentence 'I am in 
pain 1 correctly —and this makes it an intelligible 
sentence. The behaviour mid circumstances of an 
infant are the original criterion of his being in pain. 
As he grows and begins to talk it. will normally come 
about that often when his Ivehaviour and circum¬ 
stances are those of a person in pain lie will say the 
words Tt hurts’, or some synonymous ones; and 
hardly ever will he say them when either his behaviour 
or circumstances do not satisfy the original criterion 
of pain. This development fulfills our criterion of his 
underst/inding those words. .Voir his saying them 
serves as a n«c criterion of his being in pain, We shall 
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conclude sometimes that lie is in pain from his mere 
say-so* even though his behaviour and circumstances 
arc not a paradigm of pain. He can tell us that he is in 
pain, and we can kninti that he is because he has told 
U5 , This is possible because his verbal expression lias 
been conjoined with certain behaviour (the natural, 
primitive, behaviour of a person in pain) occurring in 
certain circumstances (e g, he has been hit or cut or 
burned), (Wittgenstein, § 244). His saying 'I am 
in pain’, eithCT to others or to himself, can be a use of 
language only because a connection has already been 
established between those words and the outward 
phenomena that arc the original criterion of pain. 

Consider now the sentence ‘lam asleep’, With sleep, 
as with pain, there is an outward criterion—that is, 
something that determines whether another person 
(not oneself) is asleep. The original criterion of pain, 
we said, necessarily plays a part in establishing whether 
someone understands the sentence ‘I am in pain. Is 
the same tiling possible with the sentence "I am 
asleep?' No, For try to suppose that the saying of 
those words by someone was conjoined with the bodily 
state and the unresponsiveness that are a criterion of 
sleep The question would be relevant: Was he ware 
of saying \ am asleep?’ W* need an outward criterion 
for determining this. Does he show a degree of alert¬ 
ness and knowledge of what he is doing that is normal 
in one who is awake? If the answer is affirmative, 
then he is not asleep. If negative, then he was not 
aware of saying anything. In neither case has the 
right kind of connection been made between those 
words nnd the fact they are supposed to describe. It 
is a logical impossibility that there should be a 
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criterion for saving that someone understands how to 
use the sentence ‘1 am asleep' to describe his present 
state. This is equivalent to saying that the idea of 
such a use is not intelligible. 

Occasionally someone uses I lie words T am asleep 1 
to mean something like ‘Go away! 1 am trying to 
sleep'. But the sentence l l am asleep’ cannot have a 
use Hint is homogeneous with the norma! use ot the 
declarative sentence ‘He is asleep 1 . If someone thinks 
that he docs use the words In such a sense, then we 
see that it would be impossible for him to illustrate 
his use of the words or to teach it to others. Tf he says 
that he uses the sentence to describe a certain con¬ 
dition of himself, he cannot say what condition it is. 
He cannot get around this difficulty by say ing ‘Well 
you understand the meaning of 11 He is asleep . W hen 
1 use “I am asleep" to describe my own condition, I 
use it in that same sense'. A connection in sense 
between ‘I am asleep’ and ‘He is asleep' is exactly 
what cannot be established, since the fulfilment of 
the criterion of truth, relative to the third person 
sentence, can play no paTt in the fulfilment of the 
criterion of understanding, relative to the lirst person 
sentence. That Ihis can play a part in the ease of the 
corresponding ‘pain’ sentences is what permits a 
connection of sense to be established there, 

Thus if anyone claims that he sometimes observes 
himself to he asleep his claim is necessarily unintelli¬ 
gible, Tie implies that what he observes could be 
described by the sentence T am asleep 1 - To see the 
impossibility that the latter should have a descriptive 
use is to see the impossibility of the alleged observa¬ 
tion, Such a claim would be nq better than saying that 
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something happens when he is asleep, although he 
cannot say at all what (he something is or justify his 
calling it an ‘observation’. 

The proof that the sentence ’I am asleep' cannot 
have a correct use as a present indicative, amounts to 
a. proof that it cannot express a possibility. That one 
is asleep, or that perhaps one is, is not anything one 
can ffttni. In some circumstances you can wonder 
whether / am asleep, as you can wonder whether I 
still exist. Ill no circumstances can / wonder whether 
1 mil asleep, or be in doubt about it. anymore than ] 
can wonder or doubt whether I still exist. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


TWO ORJECTIONS 

M Y contention that the indicative sentence ‘I am 
asleep' has no sense may appear to tie eha Mended 
by the fact that its negation i am not asleep’ does have 
sense, if the latter has a significant use so must the 
former, it might be argued, lint the general principle 
that would be assumed has many exceptions. Suppose 
that a teacher calls the roll every day and when ft 
student's name is called he is required to report his 
presence by saying 'Here’. W'hen the teacher calls ft 
name without getting a response she writes the words 
'Not here' under the name in her roll book. One day 
the class wit answers ‘Not here’ and everyone laughs. 
There is a provision for the use of ‘Here’ to report one's 
presence but of course no provision for the use of ‘Not 
here' to report one’s absence. The example presents an 
accurate analogy with our problem, ‘I am asleep 1 , 
.snid by anyone, has the same absurdity as 'Not 
here' said by the pupil. Anyone who understands the 
use of‘Here’ cannot suppose that ‘Not here’ might be 
a correct response to the calling of his name, even if he 
said it to himself. Likewise anyone who Understands 
the normal use of ‘I am not asleep’ cannot think that 
it would ever be right to say ‘I am asleep’ even to 
hi mac If, 

'Are you asleep?’ has the grammatical form of a 
question, but is not actually used as a question. If you 

to 
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say it to someone your 'question' is answered in the 
negative if he makes any reply at all, even the im¬ 
proper one i am asleep*. The purpose of the words 
Are you asleep?’ is to tind out whether lie will respond, 
not to tind out t chick response he will make. This 
purpose is served equally well by softly calling his 
name; and that is not a question. The superficial 
grammar of the sentence ‘ Arc you asleep’ can mislead 
us into thinking that it is used in the same way that 
‘Are vou hungry?' is used. This can tempt us to think 
that ‘I am asleep’ is a possible reply because the 
‘question’ seems to request the one to whom it is 
addressed to report his present state. The use of (he 
interrogative 'Art you asleep?’, one could say, is not 
to inquire but to test- It belongs with other tests such 
as calling the person’s name, or lightly touching him, 
or making some slight noise, the point of which is not 
to awaken him but to iind out whether some reaction 
will occur which will shorn that he was aware of the 
sound or touch. 

A different objection begins by mentioning the 
familiar fact that people sometimes wonder whether 
they arc dreaming. Has it not occurred to everyone at 
some time or other to say ‘Am I dreaming?’ or ‘I 
must be dreaming?’ Docs this not show that some’ 
times wc do wonder whether we arc asleep or even 
think wc are? And does this not prove that the words 
‘I am asleep* have sense after all? The reply to this is 
that we should not be deceived by the look of those 
sentences but should consider their actual use. One 
says ‘Am 1 dreaming? Isn’t this the same town that 
wc drove through an hour ago?*; or ‘I must be dream¬ 
ing! 1 put my watch down here a second ago and now it 
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is gone!’ ‘Atm I dreaming?’ and 'I must he dreaming* 
are used as exclamations, expressing sharp surprise at 
some appearance of tilings- ’Am 1 seeing things?’ and 
*1 can’t believe my ears!* have the same use. ‘Am I 
dreaming?’ no more questions whether the speaker 
is asleep than do these latter sentences. When you say 
‘Am 1 dreaming? Isn’t this the same town wc drove 
through before?’, it w r ogld lie nothing but a joke if your 
companion were to reply: ‘You are driving the ear so 
I don’t think you can be asleep’. The reply is wildly 
ii relevant, because you arc expressing surprise that 
this town should look just like the one you drove through 
before, and possibly you are wondering whether it is 
the same town and you have lost your way, but you 
arc not wondering whether you are asleep. 








CHAPTER BIX 


the criteria of sleep 

I K we were required to find out whether someone is 
asleep what should we look for? It would he things 
of this sort: that he is recumbent, his eyes are dosed, 
his breathing regular, his body mainly inert, and that 
he does not reaet to various sounds and movements in 
his vicinity to which he would normally react if 
awake. If he was whistling, writing, staring at the 
window, examining a map, or conversing wc should 
not say he was asleep. Our ordinary application of 
the word ‘asleep’ is not guided by any consideration 
of what is going on in someone’s cranium, spinal 
column or other inward parts, but rather by how his 
body is disposed and hy his behaviour or lack or it. 
Another thing wc consider is how sleepy he looks and 
acts when ostensibly waking up from ostensible sleep. 
We expect him to be somewhat daftcd or groggy and 
not, for a few moments at least, able to perceive and 
take in things with normal acuteness. 

In addition to the above, which wc may call the 
criterion of bcAduiaur, there is the criterion of his 
testimony* The latter is not applicable to animals and 
human infants. Whether a baby or a cat is asleep dots 
not depend on what it will tell you later. Rut whether 
an adult person is asleep now may be determined by 
his being or not being able to report, later on, various 
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present happenings in his vicinity, e.g. the barking of 
the neighbour’s dog. With adults and older children 
Lherc are the two criteria of behaviour ami testimony; 
with animals and human infants there is only the one 
criterion of behaviour. The concept of sleep is not 
exactly the same in the two cases. 

It is to be noted that the criterion of present 
inertness and unresponsive ness on the one hand, and 
the criterion of subsequent sleepy behaviour and 
subsequent testimony on the other, are criteria for 
propositions that differ in tense. Someone’s present 
recumbent posture, inertness and unresponsive ness is 
the criterion for saying lie is asleep. His tater sleepiness 
and inability to give an account of incidents that 
happened around him is a criterion for saying he ices 
asleep. Of course the two sorts of criteria are not 
independent, for if a person is asleep at the present 
time then it will be true to say later that he was 
asleep at this time. A conflict between the two 
criteria i$ possible just because it cannot be true to 
say now that a certain person is asleep and also true to 
say later that he was not asleep at this time. That 
there are two criteria which Can conflict docs not 
moan, however, that the concept of sleep is self- 
contradictory. any more than the fact that there arc 
a plurality of criteria for saying that one thing is 
going around another thing and the fact that they can 
conflict (as they do in William James’s example of 
the dog Khd the squirrel) implies that the concept of a 
thing’s going around another thing is self- contradic¬ 
tory, 

1 1 may lie thought there is realty only one criterion 
of whether a person is asleep, namely, his subsequent 
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should prefer to say that he was *affcrirhg from 
amnesia at the ]ai^r time, Tlie facts of the man’s 
bodily state and his activity would have made it 
certain beyond question that, ho was then awake, 
which ts to say that hi* bodily state and behaviour is 
li criterion of his being awake or asleep. 

It appears that when both criteria are applicable 
they do not have equal weight, but I he crite rion of 
testimony is merely supplementary to the criterion of 
behaviour, being employed when the casual observa¬ 
tion of a person has left some doubt as to whether he is 
asleep. Suppose there is a heavy rumble of thunder 
and it man who has lieeTi asleep stirs in his bed. Hut 
otherwise he appears to be asleep and no further 
Investigation h made. When he gets up a short time 
later he is asked whether he beard the thunder. If he 
answers, * Yes, it wjis loud. wusifVT it? 1 —or + L Wos that 
thunder? I thought perhaps it was a heavy truck 1 , 
then it will liave been determined that he was sulTi- 
ciently awake to hear thill vonnd. If he answers 'No. 
Did it thunder? 1 , the opposite will have been deter¬ 
mined, 

That the criterion of behaviour has greater weight 
can be seen, perhaps, from the following consideration^ 
I think ihut in & particular ease it might be certain 
beyond question lhat a man is asleepi his body is 
relaxed, his eyes dosed, he Is snoring, he makes no 
reaction to various movements and voices close by, 
anil he does not even stir when some possessions that 
lie greatly values arc noisily destroyed near his bed. 
Tie slept like a dead man through it alP one would 
say. Suppose that later on he awakened, i.e, he 
manifested the normally groggy condition of a 
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person who gradually awakens from heavy sleep. And 
now suppose that when he was folly awake he was 
able to relate what had been said and done in his 
presence while be was in bed* without either inferring 
it or being informed of it] Arc we to conclude that he 
was not asleep after aJl? Suppose he claimed that he 
had merely pretended to be asleep. Rut then we want 
to know why he did not prevent his valuables from 
being destroyed, for he greatly regrets their loss and 
could have prevented it easily. Let us suppose he can 
offer no plausible motive for allowing the destruction 
to occur. His claim that he pretended sleep would be 
incomprehensible: for if he was not asleep why did ho 
do nothing to protect his belongings? On the other 
hand what should we make of his ability to relate the 
incidents that occurred? I do not know what we should 
make of it. The facta would strongly incline me to 
say that he was asleep when those incidents took 
place and, therefore, that he is not reporting things 
he heard and saw. Nor can w c say that he is telling a 
dream, since everything he relates did take place. I 
think wc could not do better than to regard his 
ability to report those happenings as an extraordinary 
phenomenon that escapes classification. The interest¬ 
ing point is that although there is obviously a conflict 
between the two criteria of behaviour and testimony p 
yet the conflict is not of a sort that would place in 
doubt the prior conclusion that he was asleep. If this 
is right the criterion of behaviour lias greater probative 
weight than the criterion of testimony. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


PHENOMENA RESEMBLING SLEEP 

W HEN something resembles sleep in some ways 
but in some ways does not P wc may he inclined 
to apply the word 'sleep 1 to it, thus stretching the 
use of the term, Is a 'sleep walker 1 asleep? He exhibits 
some purposive or quasi-purposive activity, but in an 
odd trance-like manner. He walks, avoids obstacles 
and opens doors, yet on awakening he has no recollec¬ 
tion of those occurrences. We have an inclination to 
say he was asleep, for we say ’He walked in his sleep". 
At the same time it is an obvious departure from the 
primary and normal use of 'asleep 1 to say that a man 
who is walking about is asleep. IF you had the job of 
putting a baby to sleep you would not be prepared to 
say that It had gone to sleep as long as it was threshing 
about in the crib, even if its eyes were closed. You 
would nnI feel entitled to announce lhat it was asleep 
until if was quite relaxed, nearly motionless, and 
breathing regularly. To say that a man who is walking 
is 'asleep* is a new use of the expression. I have read a 
philosopher's surprising assertion that it is 'merely 
normal practice 9 for sleeping persons to lie still N and 
that they might wo Ik about, shout, talk, or do any¬ 
thing else, and still be asleep. But it is obvious that 
no one would teach the word 'asleep 1 extensively by 
using examples of people who are shouting or walking, 
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These eases would be at a irons idem Me distance from 
the paradigms. 

There is an inclination to say that someone in 
hypnotic trance is asleep, lie can answer questions 
and respond to commands mid suggestions, and these 
reactions show that he is not asleep in the primary or 
basic use of the word ‘asleep’. Nor would a man who 
was tossing about, crying out and groaning in the 
throes of a nightmare, be a good example of a person 
asleep. Those violent movements and sounds and the 
appearance nf mental agitation diverge too far from 
the criterion of behaviour previously mentioned. 
(There is another use of the word ‘nightmare 1 in which 
out sole criterion that someone had a nightmare is 
that he tells a very unpleasant dream on awaking. In 
this sense of the word his sleeping state may have 
perfectly satisfied the criteria mentioned in Chapter (J. 
and so there would lie no stretching of the word ‘asleep 1 
to say that he had a nightmare when lie wus asleep. 
Notice that in this use the eriterion is for saying he 
had, not is having a nightmare.) 

To say that a sleep walker, a person in hypnotic 
trance, and someone having a violent nightmare is 
'asleep’, is to make a natural extension of the use of 
that word heyond its primary use. It is not surprising 
that an expression used to name a certain phenomenon 
should come to he applied to other phenomena that 
resemble it more or less. Hut it may be useful to be 
reminded of it, so that our attention in this investiga^ 
tion will not be diverted from the normal phenomenon 
of sleep. 


CUifTEB EIGHT 


SOUND ASLEEP 

B ETWEEN the two poles ‘awake’ and 'asleep' 
there is much room for qualification. If you were 
supposed to report whether someone is asleep it 
might be that what you observed would not lie 
appropriately reported cither by lie is awake or lie 
is asleep 1 . To say cither thing might be misleading 
or even inaccurate. The following might be better 
descriptions: 'It’s a restless sort of sleep; he is tossing 
about 1 ; lie’s having a nightmare. He mutters "Don t 
bit Tufil” and whimpers as if frightened 1 ; ‘He seems to 
be asleep yet on the other hand the light appears to 
bother him. He tries to shield his eyes’. In observing 
tliis person one would use wliat I called the criterion 
of behaviour. Someone who is tossing about or trying 
to shield his eyes does not perfectly satisfy it. But in 
practice we should not refuse to apply the word 
‘asleep’. What we do is to make a qualified assertion 
that he is asleep. Aristotle says: 

Lvipni persons [when aslrfp] actually, iu a certain way, 
perceive sounds, light, flavour, and contact: feebly, 
however, and, ss it were, remotely. For there have been 
eases in which persons while aaleep, but with the eyea 
partly open, saw faintly in their sleep (as they supposed) 
lhe light- ol a lamp, and afterwards, on being awakened, 
rttaightway recognized it as the actual light of a real 
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lamp; whil*, in oiher cast^, pmon* who (flijitly beard tha 
crowing oE cocks- or tha barking u( dog? identified theso 
clearly with the real a^mndU as scop aa they awoke. Somo 
person*, too, return BJiawi-rs to qusjrtion^ pat (o them an 
sleep. Fnr it ri quite poawibki that, of waking or sleeping, 
while the one ia present m the ordinary sense, the other 
fttso should be present itL a certain way {Aristotle, 4 fi 2 a). 

I do not disagree with these remarks. What needs 
some explanation is the statement that when sleep is 
present l in the ordinary sense’ waking may be present 
"hi a certain way\ What tins amounts to is ihat when 
the normal criteria of sleep are not completely 
satisfied we are not always ready to declare that the 
person is not asleep, We do not use the word ‘asleep* 
so rigorously as that, Instead wc say he is 'asleep 1 and 
at the same time try to indicate how his condition 
fails to be a perfect example of .sleep, by means of 
characterizations like 'restless 1 or descriptions like 
fie mutters when the dog barks 1 . What we do h to 
modify or reduce the assertion that he is asleep. It is 
as if we first asserted that he is asleep and then added 
a modifying clause like ‘but he is moaning', the effect 
of which is to subtract something from the assertion. 
Just as we might report the distance in miles to a 
certain destination by giving first u number greater 
than the actual and then subtracting a number large 
enough to yield the true figure* The statement 
‘Although he was asleep he answered my question as 
to the whereabouts of the keys 1 docs the job* wc could 
say P both of asserting that the person is asleep and of 
qualifying or reducing that assertion. A man who is 
shielding his eyes from the light, standing up or 
answering a question is in those respects not asleep- 
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But he may satisfy so well the other requirements of 
the criteria of sleep that we arc strongly inclined to 
say he is asleep. Aristotle's comment that it is possible 
for a person to be both awake and asleep ( 4 in a certain 
way*) hns the justification (hat we are often ready to 
apply the expression *is asleep 1 to someone whose 
condition largely satisfies the eriterA of sleep but in 
some respects does not. 

One kind of employment that the sentence 6 He is 
sound asleep' has is to make an unqualified assertion 
that the person referred t.o is asleep. In this use its 
meaning is that the criteria of inertness, un responsive¬ 
ness and so forth, are satisfied as well as can be — in 
shut*, that he is a perfect example of a person asleep. 
Being sound asleep, in this sense, is not undergoing a 
special kind or a superlative degree of sleep. 11 is just 
being asleep, without qualification* In Mils sense of 
the words it would he wrong to sity that a man is 
sound asleep if tie appears to he bothered by (he light 
or the barking of dogs, if he Es answering a question or 
threshing about. These pieces of behaviour would 
keep bis ease from being an ideal example of a person 
asleep. If he testified on awaking that he had been 
dimly aw are of the crowing of cocks then it would be 
wrong to say he was sound asleep when he heard this 
sunnd. It is all right, although possibly misleading 
philosophically, to say l He faintly heard the crowing 
in his sleep 1 * 

We also use 'Ha is sound asleep 1 in a narrower sense 
to mean that it is or will be difficult to waken the person 
referred to. If you shake him but do not succeed in 
arousing him, you may say ‘My, he is sleeping soundly!’ 
It is possible that a person w ho is not sound asleep in 
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the first sense (e.g. he is walking in his sleep) should be 
sound asleep in the second sense, and also the reverse 
of this is possible. Indeed, psychological experiments 
appear to show that the latter is actually so. The 
most quiet sleeper, on the average, required the least 
intensity of sound to awaken him’ (Klcitrnan, p. I t5). 
A person who is sound asleep in the first sense will in 
general not respond to or have any recollection on 
awaking, of moderate sounds in his vicinity* Ve t there 
may he some specific slight or moderate sound that 
will waken him* c.g. the whispered words ‘Tim® to get 
up’. There is an inclination to think that a person can 
he wakened in lids way only if he is already partly 
awake, Since he appears to he discrhn mating 1 between 
sounds, lie makes no reaction to the sounds of trucks, 
telephones and vacuum cleaners hut he does respond 
to some whispered words. It looks as if 1 1C heard all of 
the sounds and chose, to react to some but not to others. 
But this inclination is in error: the criteria for his 
having heard t he other sounds—namely, llis behaviour 
and testimony — are not satisfied. It is just a fact that 
a person who is sound asleep and therefore generally 
unaware of moderate noises and movements in his 
vicinity, can sometimes be wakened by some particu¬ 
lar slight noise such as the baby's whimpering. 

The meaning of ‘sound’ when it modifies the 
predicate adjective "asleep’ should not be confused 
with its meaning when it modifies the noun ’sleep’. To 
say 'I had a sound sleep' commonly means that my 
sleep refreshed, me—that it was a good sleep. It is a 
report based on how I feel after my sleep. A person 
whose state satisfied completely, for several hours, lhe 
criteria of sleep and was, therefore, sound asleep 
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during that time* may not have had a sound sleep, lie 
may awake feeling quite exhausted and if so he will 
not sav that lie had a good or sound sleep. And if he 
had a "very unpleasant dream he would not say that 
he hml a sound sleep: whereas he could say this if ha 
had a pleasant dream. To say "1 had a sound sleep is 
to say that one’s sleep was refreshing and left an 
agreeable impression, A ntan’s own statement is 
decisive for the determination by others of whether 
he had a sound sleep. One cannot say T must have had 
n sound sleep’: this is not something one infers. But '1 
must have been sound asleep when .John entered the 
room 1 makes good sense as an inference from the 
information that John entered the room and the fact 
that one has no recollection of it* 

Another possible source of confusion should be 
mentioned. It can be true that a mail was asleep the 
whole afternoon and yet also true that at various 
times during the afternoon he was awake and at other 
times nearly asleep hut not fully asleep. 1( someone 
wants to know what .1 is doing now one might reply 
with truth that A is asleep upstairs, although at the 
moment of speaking A is merely' dozing or is perhaps 
even fully awake. The point is that there is n use of 
‘is asleep’ that might, he catted ’dispositional , lo say 
in this sense that someone is asleep [is sleeping) this 
afternoon is to tell how he is disposed foT the afternoon 
and not to tell what his actual state is at the moment 
of speaking. This is analogous to the use of ‘He is 
sawing wood’ to tell how a man is engaged for the day, 
although at the moment of speaking lie may be 
mopping his brow and not sawing. If A lay down with 
the purpose of sleeping all afternoon, and if the 
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criteria of sleep were fulfilled in his case for nearly all 
the time he was lying down* although for short periods 
they were not, it would be in accordance with ordinary 
usage lo say that A was asleep the whole afternoon. 
The more fundamental sense, however, of the sentence 
‘He is asleep’ is when it means that the jHTson 
referred to is asleep at the moment of speaking. Ii is 
this use of the words that is governed by the criteria 
mentioned in Chapter 6, and to which the thesis of 
Chapter 3 refers. 


CHAPTER NINE 


JUDGMENTS IN SLEEP 

1 11ETURN now r to the main course of my argument 
from which 1 digressed after Chapter i- We saw 
that tlie sentence ‘I am asleep' cannot be used to 
make an informative statement to others nor to sav 
something significant to oneself. As an indicative 
sentence it is without sense and necessarily so. It 
ought not to be supposed that what has been shown 
is merely that there is something queer about the 
words '1 am asleep’ which keeps them from expressing 
a judgment—and that it is possible to judge that 
oneself is asleep, For what is the description of this 
possible judgment? The judgment that would be 
expressed by the words ‘I am asleep 1 if those words 
had sense? That is not a description of a judgment. 
No. The result obtained is that the very notion of 
such a judgment is absurd. The absurdity comes 
down to this, that for the judgment to be true the 
person who made it would have to be asleep. The fact 
which we noted, that there could not be a criterion 
for the correct use of the words T am asleep", depends 
on that: for to know that a person uses those words 
correctly we should sometimes have to observe him 
judging that he is asleep while he is asleep. And that 
is the absurdity. 

Arguing from the impossibility of judging that one 
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is asleep we arrive at an important result, namely, 
that it is nonsensical to suppose that while a person 
is asleep he could make any judgment. Remember that 
the logical absurdity detected in the sentence l l am 
asleep’ amounts to this: (hat in order for the sentence 
to have a correct use one would sometimes have to 
say it when the thing one said was true. We noticed 
that it would be self-contradictory to verify that a 
man was both asleep and judging that ho was. because 
whatever in his behaviour showed be was making the 
judgment would equally show he was not asleep. Xow 
this would bo so a’/ieicLfr the judgment was. In order 
to know that he had made any judgment one would 
have to know that he had said certain words and that 
he had been aware of saying them, Hut whatever it was 
in his demeanour that revealed his awareness of saying 
them would also establish that he was not asleep. To 
verify that he was both asleep and making a judgment 
one would have to verify that he was both a ware and not 
aware of saying certain words. It would not matter 
whether the words were ‘It is raining’ or ‘My wife is 
jealous’ or any other words. It would be self-contra¬ 
dictory to verify that lie made any judgment while 
asleep. It is not that there is something unique about 
the fact of being asleep that keeps one from taking note 
of that fact while asleep. If a sleeping person could note 
that it is raining or judge that his wife is jealous, then 
why could he not judge that he is asleep? The absurdity 
of the latter proves the absurdity of the former. 

It Could be objected that my argument has shown 
merely that the verification that someone is both asleep 
and judging is self-contradictory, not that his icing 
both asleep and judging is self-contradictory. This is 
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true. The latter notion is not self-contradictory (in 
the sense of entailing both of a pair of contradictory 
propositions). But it is senseless in the sense that 
nothing con count in favour of either its truth or its 
falsity. 

Let us consider whether there are any possible ways 
in which it could he established that a man made 
some judgment while asleep. First, it could not be 
established through anyone’s observation that he was 
at the same time asleep and making a judgment. The 
criteria for saying that someone is making fl judgment 
and for saying that someone is asleep cannot be 
simultaneously satisfied in the case of one and the 
same person. In the second place, let Us consider 
whether any reliance could be placed on the sleeper’s 
testimony after awaking. He must be imagined to 
testify that he made sonic judgment or other while 
asleep. The important question is bow could be tawEc 
that it was icAifr he was steeping that be made the 
judgment? Difficulties present themselves here that 
make it quite unlike knowing that one made 6 certain 
judgment while one was, say, driving through 
Chicago. It will be necessary' to examine several cases. 

(1) He says he was aware of being asleep at the 
time he made the judgment (as he might say that he 
sdip it was Chicago that he was driving through). Hut 
this is impossible. For if he could have been aware of 
being asleep he could have made the judgment T am 
asleep', and we have seen that there is no sueh 
judgment. 

(52) He docs not make the nonsensical claim that 
he was aware of being asleep, but declares instead that 
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he infers ho was nsleop when ho made the judgment. 
What would he the tfakt for this inference? There 
appear to be several possibilities here: 

(a) Suppose he says that he made the judgment 
at the same time that some publicly perceived event 
occurred* e.g, thunder. Suppose nlso that another 
person who was observing him at the time of the 
thunder had thought tie was asleep. Could it. Itc 
correctly inferred that he made the judgment while 
asleep? Xo. His testimony implies that he heard 
the thunder* and the conclusion to be drawn Is that 
he was not fully asleep when it thundered, not that 
he made a judgment while fully asleep. 

(b) Suppose lie says he made the judgment but 
he knows that he did not. make it either before he 
went to sleep or after he awakened. He must, he 
conehides, have made it while asleep. Suppose that 
the judgment is that his friend, Smith, has artistic 
talent. N ow could it not be that his impre^ion 
that he made this judgment is false’! There may be 
no doubt that rww he is of the opinion that Smith 
is talented. And possibly isl could be established that 
he did not think this before going to sleep, and did 
not arrive al that opinion* either suddenly or 
gradually, after awaking, But it would not follow 
that he arrived at it before awaking. It would 
sufficiently describe the facts to say that when he 
wad to sleep he was not of that belicF* but that he 
awoke with the belief that Smith is talented* The 
inference to an intervening judgment is not required. 
To consider an analogous case, if before he went 
to sleep he was undecided about some important 
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matter but. when he awakened his mind was made 
up* it won Ed not follow that sometime during 
the night he made the decision. It would he enough 
to say that he went to sleep undecided and awoke 
decided. To take another example, if lie was seeking 
Hie solution of a certain problem in geometry, say. 
Etc for* ■ he went to sleep but failed to obtain it, 
and then when he woke up he had the solution* 
it would not follow that the solution had come to 
him while he was asleep. It could be a sali^factory 
description to say that be had no solution when he 
went to sleep and did have one when he woke up. 
The marTs conclusion, therefore, that he made the 
judgment while asleep is not established by his 
impression that he made it, together with his 
knowledge that, he did not make it while awake. 
First of all the conclusion docs not follow, and in 
the second place it h a kind of conclusion whose 
truth or falsity would be theoretically unverifiable, 

(e) Suppose the man says that at the time he 
made the judgment lie was having a certain 
experience that occurs when be is asleep and only 
when he is asleep; therefore he was asleep when he 
made the judgment. He could hardly maintain that 
the experience referred to is one that necessarily 
occurs whenever he is asleep. For sleep qua sleep 
has no experiential content: it cannot turn out, as 
remarked lurfore, that a man was not asleep because 
he iviik not having some experience or other. Let m 
suppose his claim is that, us a matter of contingent 
filet, the experience sometimes: occurs when he is 
asleep and never occurs except when he is asleep. 
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livlt how can it be verified that I his experience ever 
does occur while he is asleep? We encounter in a 
different place the very problem to he solved, If, 
for example, the alleged experience was one of being 
afraid of something, there would have to Ik: some 
outward expression of fear on his part in order for 
it to be verified by someone's observation that he 
was afraid. If some gem tine expression of fear does 
occur WC have to qualify the claim that he was 
asleep at that time. If his condition resembled 
normal sleep in other respects we may L lfe was 
frightened in hEs slecpb but nonetheless wc are 
denying that he was fully asleep, If in addition to 
the occurrence of facial expressions, gestures and 
utterances of fear he declared, when fully awake, 
that he had been afraid of something k in Ids sleep', 
this testimony would be in agreement with his 
previous behaviour and the case would be even 
stronger for saying that he was not fully asleep 
when the expressions of fear occurred. In older to 
produce a ease in which it could he maintained, 
without qualification, that he was asleep and yet had 
a certain experience, it would be required that we 
should be presented with nothing but his testimony 
that he had Lius experience while Asleep - testimony 
unsupported by any outward behaviour during the 
nightr Thus there recurs the same difficulty about 
verification, that wc encountered in (b) above* 
IIis apparent recollection, no matter how vivid, of 
some experience supposedly occurring during sleep, 
cannot he con firmed. Whether his recollection is 
true or false is theoretically undeddahlc. Therefore 
his assertion that he made some judgment during 
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sleep would he in no way supported by his claim 
that ho made it at the same time he had some 
experience which is supposed to occur only in sleep* 

(d)- bet us suppose him to claim that bo HfmJ a 
dream and that he made the judgment that Smith 
has ariislic talent ul the same time he was dreaming. 
Therefore! he conclude^ he made that judgment 
white asleep. I will not raise the question Ifow does 
he kwnv he dreamt white lie whs a skepT, for we ire 
concerned with a use of the word ‘dream’ in w hich 
dreams, when they occur, ran occur only in sleep. 
Nor will 1 wise flu: question “Ifow docs he know he 
had a drcam?\ for there is a sense, ax we shall set! 
in which we do not expect a man to be able to gi ve 
grounds for his assertion that he dreamt. Hut l will 
ask 'What does b*> mean by saying that he made a 
judgment at the same time he was dreaming? 1 Does 
ll£ mean *aL the same time 1, in objective, physical 
time? As measured* for example, by the clock or the 
rising of the moon? If so, what possible grounds 
could he have for his assertion? If what be is saying 
is that his judgment that Smith is talented was p^irf 
of his dream, that is all right. But then the sentence 
in his dream he decided that Smith is talented 1 has 
nothing like the same meaning that the sentence, 
lie decided that Smith is talented 1 , has in its 
normal use. 

Or be might not wish to say that bis judgment 
that Smith is talented was a part of his dream in the 
sense of being one of the more or less connected 
series of incidents that composed his dream. People 
often report that while they were having a certain 
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dream they ’realized" they were dreaming, and they 
do not mean that this realization was itself a part 
of their dream: rattier, they wish to distinguish 
between the dream and the judgment or realization 
that it was a dream, although they wish to say that 
the realization occurred itl the same time the dream 
occurred. So it might be that a man reported that 
while he was having ft certain dream it occurred to 
him that his friend, Smith, is artistically talented. 
If asked how he Awou'S that the judgment occurred 
while he was dreaming he would say that he just 
docs know it: ‘1 distinctly recall that 1 came to 
that conclusion about Smith at the same time I 
was having a dream". Hut now wc have to put. the 
previous question, namely, what could possibly 
verify this impression of his as true? Clearly 
nothing could. If the speaker understands that this 
is sc but still wishes to make the above assertion, 
then he knows and we know that Ills assertion is one 
to which the notion of verilieation is not applicable, 
but is supposed to be true by virtue of the speaker’s 
mere say-so. It is the same kind of statement as 
those that compose his account of his dream, c.g. 
"In my dream I saw the woods burst into flame and 
at the same time I heard a sound like thunder’, and 
it cannot be that such a statement asserts the 
simultaneity of two events in physical time. The 
only sense, therefore, that could be given to some¬ 
one’s declaration that he made a certain judgment 
while he was dreaming would be a sense that would 
confer on ills declaration the same logical status 
that is possessed by statements composing the 
account of a dream. And the latter, ns we shall see. 
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are not to be understood as asserting the occurrence 
of any events in physical time. If a man tells us that 
he made a certain judgment about Smith while he 
was shaving, he relates his judgment to an event in 
physical time. If he says that he made that judg¬ 
ment while dreaming he does not relate his judg¬ 
ment to an event in physical time, any more than he 
docs if he says he made it in a dream. In neither 
case would he be asserting that at some time or 
other lie made a certain judgment. 

(3) Finally, no physiological phenomena will be of 
any use as evidence that a man made a judgment 
while asleep. If it were established, for example, that 
whenever a person makes a judgment the electrical 
output of a certain region of his brain rises or falls in 
some characteristic way, the occurrence of this 
electrical phenomenon in a sleeping person would not 
provide any probability that the sleeper was making 
a judgment. The imagined correlation would, of 
necessity, have been established only for the case of 
people who were awake, since the criteria for saying 
some person made a judgment could not be fulfilled 
when lie Was asleep. The attempt to extend the induc¬ 
tive reasoning to the ease of sleeping persons would 
yield a conclusion that was logically incapable of 
confirmation. It would be impossible to know whether 
this conclusion was true or false. 

Ill this Chapter I have considered a number of ways 
in which it might be supposed that it could be estab¬ 
lished, at least with probability, that sonic person 
made n judgment while asleep] Perhaps still other 
ways of attempting this could he imagined, but I 
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daresay they would prove equally barren. The 
fundamental point, I think, is that we are quite 
unable to provide a description of what the facts 
might be that would establish with certainty that 
someone made a judgment while asleep. It is easy to 
see that a person A t could not by observing a person, 
B, simultaneously verify that II was both asleep and 
making a judgment. We Eire more tempted to think 
that a direct verification could be obtained through 
JTs testimony after waking, namely, his honest 
avowal that he did make some judgment or other 
while asleep. Our inclination is to suppose that he 
could have been aware of being asleep: this is what 
leads us to suppose that his testimony could provide 
a direct verification. lint we have seen that this is 
wrong, and that his claim that he made a judgment 
while asleep would itself have to be the result of an 
infcrenccH When we try to appraise various attempts 
at inference we always run into the difficulty that we 
do not know what the goal of the inference is, because 
we are not in possession of any criterion for saying 
that a iimn made a judgment while asleep, although we 
have criteria both for saying that a man made a 
judgment and for saying that a man was asleep. 
Since we do not understand what the facts would have 
to he in order for it to be true that someone made a 
judgment while asleep, it is a forgone conclusion that 
any attempt to 'infer 1 that uti intelligible state of 
affaire* if only with probability, will get nowhere. 


CHAPTER TEN 


application to other mental 

PHENOMENA 

T HE argument just gone through in Chapter 9 
applies to an indefinite number of kinds of mental 
acts and psychological states and occurrences. As 
stated there it referred only to judging. Hut with ap¬ 
propriate changes it can be applied to thinking, reason¬ 
ing perceiving, imagining or questioning. What we 
have is a schema of proof which, by proj>cr substitu¬ 
tions, can be made into a proof that thinking in sleep, 
reasoning in sleep, imagining in sleep and so on, are 
all uuinLclligibio notions. The things just mentioned 
are all examples of mental activities, but this is not 
essential to the proof* It works just as well For 
'passivities 1 like fear, anxiety, joy; illusions and 
hallucinations; and imagery. 

Let us take the example of imagery and run through 
the argument. How could it lie established that a 
person had mental imagery while asleep? Not by 
smother's observation that he is fully asleep and also 
that something in his behaviour or utterances shows 
that he is experiencing imagery: the two observations 
would be in contradiction. Let us resort to his testi¬ 
mony after waking. He must be supposed to declare that 
he had images whikaslecp. We encounter the problem. 
How can he know that he had images while asleep*? 
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(1) lie cannot claim that he was aware of being 
asleep when he had the imagery. 

(2) He may he supposed to infer that he was asleep 
when he had the images. Consider the following 
attempts at inference: 

(a) He says that he experienced the imagery at 
the same time that thunder occurred; to someone 
else observing him at that time it appeared he was 
asleep; he infers that he had images while asleep. 
Hut this is wrong because his testimony that lie 
heard the thunder establishes that he was not fully 
asleep at the time. 

(b) He says that he had certain imagery but he 
knows that he did not have it either before he went 
to steep or after he awakened, and so he infers he 
hud it while asleep. But perhaps he is only under the 
ttfipressioH that lie previously had certain images. 
PcrSiaps he merely awoke with a false belief that 
previously he had experienced various images which, 
he can now describe. His present impression of 
having had those images before docs not require that 
in actual fact he did have them before. And since he 
claims he had them while asleep there could he no 
possible verification of his claim. 

(e) He says that he had the images at the same 
time he had some other experience which, as a 
matter of contingent fact, he has only when asleep, 
and he infers he was asleep at the time. Hut this 
merely puts the difficulty in another place, for 
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there is no way of verifying his impression that the 
other experience occurred during sleep. 

(d) He says he had the images at the same time 
he was dreaming and therefore while he was asleep. 
If he means ‘at the same lime 1 as might be deter¬ 
mined by some physical measure then his claim is 
necessarily unverifiable. If he means I Hat he bad the 
images in a dream then there is no objection. No 
question arises as to whether his impression may he 
false or his memory deceives him. But then he is 
not making the same sort oF assertion he would 
make if he said that while he was reading a book or 
talking to a friend such and such images came to 
him. For in the latter ease he would be implying 
that at n definite location in physical time he was 
aware of certain images, But when he says he had 
images in a dream, he does not imply that those 
images had a location in physical time. His avowal 
belongs to ‘telling a dream’ and we shall see 
(Chapter 13} that to tell a dream is not to assert 
that certain events occurred in physical time. If he 
says the images were not part of his dream but w ere 
experienced by him at the same firm ■ lie dreamt, he 
cannot mean ‘at the same time’ in physical time. 
His assertion has the same status as bis report that 
a certain pair of incidents occurred l a1 the same 
time’ m his dream. Although it does not relate an 
incident of a dream, it has the logical nature of 
dream-telling statements. 

(3) Finally, for the reasons given in the previous 
section, no legitimate inference could be made from 
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the occurrence of a certain physiological phenomenon 
in el sleeping person to the occurrence of imagery. 

The above reasoning yields an identical result when 
applied, mutaiis mutandis, to illusions or hatlucina¬ 
tions or sensory impressions, or to any other psycho¬ 
logical events, with the sole exception of dream#. I 
proceed to discuss the latter. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


DREAMING AS AN EXCEPTION 

T HERE is a use of the word ‘dream’, and it is the 
baste sense of the word, iti which a person cannot 
dream unless lie is asleep. The criterion of someone’s 
having had a dream, in this sense, is that upon 
awaking he tells a dream. It is possible fora person to 
fall asleep and to sleep soundly for an hour, and then, 
after being suddenly awakened, to tell a dream. The 
various criteria of sleep that were previously mentioned 
could be perfectly satislied, so that there would be no 
question that lie had been sound asleep during that 
hour, llut the criterion of his having dreamt would 
also he satisfied. It makes sense, therefore, to say of 
someone both that, lie was sound asleep for an hour 
and that lie dreamt during that sleep, 

Aristotle says that a dream is & kind of illusory 
sense-presentation occurring in sleep (Aristotle, 459a, 
460b, 462a). Descartes thought that in dreaming we 
reason and judge in exactly the same sense that we 
do when awake. Hobbes believed that dreams are 'the 
imaginations of them that sleep’ (Hobbes, Pt. I, Ch. 
2). Other philosophers think that dreaming is having 
images or even hallucinations in sleep. 

These opinions can be seen to be mistaken. The 
argument of Chapters 9 and 10 shows. 1 think, that 
the idea that someone might reason, judge, imagine, 
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or have impressions, presentations, illusions or 
hallucinations, while asleep, is a meaningless idea in 
the sense that, we have 110 conception of wliat could 
establish that these things did or did not occur. 
We know perfectly well, however, what establishes 
that a person dreamt while he slept—namely, his 
telling a dream. This dear difference in possibility of 
verification shows that dreams arc none of tire things 
that philosophers have commonly supposed them to be. 

It is easy" to see that the schema of proof of Chapter 
y docs not apply to dreams. Let us consider someone’s 
avowal that in his sleep he had a dream. When we 
scrutinized the apparently parallel claim that in his 
sleep he made a judgment or imagined something, 
and so on, the question always facing us was 'How 
could he A'Jwmr that the thing in question happened in 
Ids sleeps 1 ' An answer could not be made out. With 
dreams the same question cannot arise. If someone 
tells us that in his sleep he had a dream, we cannot 
ask ‘How does he know that the dream occurred in 
his jfey?’ In the sense of 'dream* that concerns us (we 
arc not considering day-dreams) if a man had a dream 
it follows he was asleep. The above question could not 
be asked, therefore, without absurdity. But if a man 
made a judgment, did some reasoning, was struck by 
a thought, or had some imagery, it certainly does not 
follow 1 that he was asleep. With these things, therefore, 
there is a place for asking ‘How docs he know it 
happened while he slept?’; in the ease of dreams there 
is not. There is a respect in which it makes sense to 
ask ‘How docs he know that he dreamtV (not ‘IIow 
does he know that he dreamt while ti-slcrp ? ’), for 
sometimes a man may wake up with the impression 
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that certain incidents occurred and may be in doubt 
as to whether those incidents belonged to a dream or 
to reality. To find out that it was a dream is to find 
on! that those incidents did itul occur. To learn, in 
this sense, that a certain event occurred in a. dream 
i<i not to learn that the event took place while one 
slept, bill just the reverse, namely, that the event 
did not take place at all—which show s how misleading 
is the form of words ‘It occurred in a dream’. 

.Many philosophers and psychologists have thought 
that when one dreams one reasons, judges, imagines, 
has sense-impressions, and so on, while asleep. They 
have thought that to dream is to do those acts or have 
those experiences in the same sense that people do 
them or have them when awake. There may be 
differences in degree of clarity, intensity or coherence, 
but that is all. ‘What we remember in dreams we do 
really remember' (Russell: see Chapter 1}. ‘To say 
that one dreams is to say that one secs, hears, touches, 
etc,, while asleep'; ‘If anyone dreams that he believes, 
expects, desires, etc., then he really docs’ (Yost & 
Kalish; see Chapter 1). The preceding argument has, 
] believe, proved this common philosophical view 
to be false. If it is theoretically impossible to verify 
that someone had images, say, in his sleep, but 
possible to verify that he dreamt, then a dream cannot 
be identical with, rtor composed of, images experienced 
during sleep. The same result holds if for ‘images’ wc 
substitute ‘impressions’, ‘thoughts', and so on through 
an indefinite number of psychological nouns. If a man 
hatf certain thoughts and feelings in a dream it no 
more follows that he had those thoughts and feelings 
white asleep, than it follows from his having climbed 
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& mountain in a drcADi that he climbed a mountain 
while asleep, 

I was inclined at one time to think of this result as 
amounting to a proof that dreaming is not n mental 
activity ot a mental phenomenon or a conscious 
experience. Hut now I reject that inclination. For one 
thing, the phrases ‘mental activity’, 'mental phenom¬ 
enon’, ‘conscious experience', are so vague that r 
should not have known what I was asserting, Reading 
aloud is an activity but is it a mental activity, or a 
mental phenomenon, or a conscious experience? I do 
not know. For another thing, a good many philoso¬ 
phers tend to use these phrases more or less as techni¬ 
cal expressions, and they would be inclined to stipulate 
that dreams are mental phenomena or conscious 
experiences. If a philosopher uses the phrase 'mental 
phenomenon’, say, in such a way that dreams are 
mental phenomena by definition, then obviously no 
argument is going to prove to him that they are not. 
I avoid this way of stating the matter. What I say 
instead is that if anyone holds that dreams arc identi¬ 
cal with, or composed of, thoughts, impressions, 
feelings, images, and so on (here one may supply 
whatever other mental nouns one likes, except 
‘dreams'), occurring in sleep, then his view is false. 
Someone who accepts this result may still have a 
use for classifying dreams as 'mental phenomena’. Me 
might wish to emphasize the fact that our main 
source of information about peoples’ thoughts, feelings 
and impressions are their own reports, and that this 
is exclusively so in respect to their dreams. And 
someone may have as his grounds for classifying 
dreams as 'conscious experiences 1 the fact that we 
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speak of ’remembering' dreams, or the fact that in 
telling dreams w-c say that we ‘saw’ and 'heard’ 
various things. There is nothing wrong with these 
decisions, if they do not cause one to be misled in 
other respects. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE CONCEPT OF DREAMING 

W HERE docs the concept of dreaming come 
from? We are strongly inclined to think of 
dreaming as nn inward state or process of the soul, 
and to suppose that each of us arrives at the concept 
of dreaming through taking note of the process in 
himself. But. this idea gives rise to insoluble problems. 
For one thing, how could it be determined that the 
inner states of different people were the Wfiir and, 
therefore, that they meant the same thing by the 
word ‘dreaming?’ Even more serious, how could one 
know that the inner state one calls ‘dreaming’ is the 
same in oneself each time? Perhaps there is not 
enough regularity in one’s application of the sound 
‘dreaming’ for it to even qualify its a teW! An appeal 
to onc^s own memory impression of its being the same 
state each time would be useless, because there 
would be no possibility of one's determining whether 
this impression was true or false, 1 am applying to 
dreaming the points made by Wittgenstein in his 
attack on the notion that one loams what thin king, 
remembering, mental images, sensations, and so on, 
an? from 'gne^s own 

1 For a^a ^stpUtLuiiyai *>! thtw poinla mid#™ m&j to- refer lo raj 
review <il tbr InvtAifoikmm {Phifampkiavl 

1004) ami to my artiste " Knowledge of Otbfir Miud*' (jounwi of PhiSe**- 
phy, Kavunbcr, S. I BAB Vd-S, LV, N<j. 23,} 
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One may think to overcome these difficulties by 
allowing that the descriptions that people give of 
their private states provides a determination of what 
those states are and whether they arc the same. But 
if one takes this line (which is correct) one cannot 
then permit n question to be raised as to whether those 
descriptions arc in e^or or not—for this would he to 
fall hack into the original difficulty. One must treat 
the descriptions as the criteri&n of what the inner 
occurrences art. l An “inner process 1 ' stands in need of 
outward criteria 1 (Wittgenstein, -g 5SO). 

What we must say, although it seems paradoxical, 
is that the concept of dreaming is derived, not from 
dreaming, but from descriptions of dreams, Le, from 
the familiar phenomenon Hunt we call Helling a dream 1 * 
If after waking from sleep a child tells us that he saw 
and did and thought various things, none of which 
could be true, and if his relation of these incidents 
has {Spontaneity and no appearance of invention, then 
we may say to him HE was a dream 1 . We do not 
question whether he really had a dream or if it merdv 
seems to him that, he did. 

People who on waking tell ub certain incidents (that they 
have been in such«and-amah places, etc.), Then w-e teach 
them the expression 4 1 dreamt/, which precedes the 
narrative. Afterwards I sometimes ask them 'did you 
dream anything last night? 1 and am answered yes or no, 
sometimes with an account of a dream, Mzn&tiirteti nor 
That is the language-game . .. 

Now must I make so tec assumption about whether people 
are deceived, by their memories or not; whether they 
™tty had these images while they slept,, or whether it 
merely seems so to them on waking? And what meaning 
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hsa this queatiwn?—And what iDtereqtl Th wc i>ver sale 
BttEaeh'eJ ibis when BonuHStLs is tilting us his dream! Ami 
if not—iti U because we are suie hh memory won't Luv* 
deceived him! (And fluppose it Wane a man with a quite 
specially bad memory*—} (Wiugcii&feJn, p. 1S4), 

That this question is wot raised is not u mere matter of 
fact but is essential to our concept of dreaming. If 
someone questioned whether there really are dreams 
corresponding to peoples 1 reports of dreams presumably 
he would have some idea of what would settle the 
question r He would not be using the report of a dream 
as the criterion of what the dream was, and so he 
would have to mean something different by l £ I reaming'. 

Ausilming that dirnamj* can yield importatst sLikiriuation, 
about the dreamer, wfiat yielded the information would 
W truthful accounts of slrvama. The question whetW 
the dreamer s nmunDry deceives him when he reports ths 
dream alter waking cannot ariH\ unless indeed wn 
introduce a completely new criterion for the import & 
L agrt$ing h with the dr<r&m F a crit^iien which givpa us a 
concept of "truth 1 as distinct from 'truthfulnefi^ here 

find* pp, m~m) 

Wc speak of ‘remembering 1 d reams r and if w 
consider this expression it can appear to us to he a 
misuse of language. When we think philosophically 
about memory the fo|lowing sort of paradigm comes 
most naturally to our minds: I spoke certain words to 
you yesterday. Today I am requested to gb'c ftn 
account of what those words were* The account I 
give is right or wrong. This is determined by whether 
it agrees with your account and that of other witnesses, 
perhaps also by whether it is plausible in the light o 
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what is known about you and me and the circum- 
stances yesterday, and perhaps by still other things* 
Rut when I apeak of ‘remembering 1 a dream there is 
nothing outside of my account of the dream (provided 
that I understand the words that compose it) to deter¬ 
mine that my account is right or wrong. I may amend 
it slightly on a second telling—but only slightly. If I 
changed it very much or many times it would no 
longer be said that I was ^telling a dream\ My verbal 
behaviour would be too unlike the behaviour on which 
the concept of dreaming is founded* 1 That something 
ri implausible or impossible does not go to show that 
1 did not dream it- In a dream I can do the impos¬ 
sible in every sense of i.hc word. I can climb Everest 
Without oxygen and I can square the circle. 1 Since 
nothing counts as determining that my memory of 
my dream is right or wrong k what sense can the word 
‘memory' have here? 

Rut of course it is no misuse of language to speak of 
‘remembering a dream 1 . We are taught this expression. 
Only we must be mindful of its actual wif and of how 
sharply tliis differs from the use of ^remembering 9 that 
appeared in our paradigm. Failure to observe this 
results in such an argument as the following: 

1 Wm *ra told Lh&t 4 pit tan t under paychadn&lyib to ay r&dkCAllj- 
ravin hii tl ml a&qmint ^ n detain, itf^r mx :=i r^n cJm <?f 
Btciur tli li ravtiocL u » dtasUnilar to normal pittnaniMtofl ol 
tilling dlWfflJ It ifl bnttfiff, I think, to nny that m p«ydhHJMJyib thrm 
\m n dLltanuLt ooDflopt of dreaming Uled U> iaj that in jHjohoinalvvii 
eara fi iuj* out tfhat uflft really divatHi L 

* Wlipit ifftiilrd, ba inufa amoolcM thin |fl tuppw lhaL wmefmo ihould 
not be- 4bk iq di^tmguUh propoiotiofu from thbtafl? But Hoorn fcn+d & 
d»4tn m which las liouSil not do thh. -S» J T M. Kfiynw. fw Mwmotrf 
(Hwt-D*Ti*, 3 fr|fl? r p, EH. 
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P teaming i« a real eX]Hirii!E{« And since dreams. can be 
remembered they ntmt be consciout experiences. Just as 
it is correct to say that a dreamer really dreams and does 
not merely dream that he drums, eo it is correct to say 
that a dreamer is realty aware of the nuitenta of his 
dream and does not merely dream that he is aware of 
them (Yost. A Kalish; see Chapter 1}. 

I do not understand what the first statement (‘Dream- 
ing is a real experience') could mean other than that 
people really do have dreams—which is undeniable. 
A philosopher has spoken of ‘the theory that we don’t 
dream, but only remember that we have dreamt’ 
(Manser, pp. 220-227), but if there is this ‘theory’ it 
must result from confusion about the criterion of 
dreaming. The second statement in the argument 
above (‘And since dreams can be remembered they 
must be conscious experiences*) seems to embody the 
mistake of supposing that all uses of 1 remembering 
conform to the same paradigms. If I remember today 
how someone flapped his arms yesterday, then 
yesterday I must have been aware of the Happing 
arms. Does it follow that if I remember today a dream 
of last night, then last night I must have been aware 
of the dream or of its ‘contents*? First, there Is no 
warrant for thinking that ‘remembering a dream' 
carries exactly the same implications as ‘remembering 
a physical occurrence'. Next, considering the impassi¬ 
bility of establishing that someone was aware ot 
anything at all while asleep and the possibility o 
establishing that lie dreamt, how can it fsthiB mta 
his remembering a dream that he was aware o e 
dream when he dreamt it? Finally and most i its per ^ 
antly, what is the meaning ofthis philosophical claim. 
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(For it does not appear to be n mere decision to call 
dreams ‘conscious experiences* because we speak of 
‘remembering’ dreams). What would be one’s criterion 
for saying that a sleeper is aware of his dream? 1 do 
not see what it could be other than his telling a dream 
on waking up. If that is what it is then the use of the 
philosopher’s sentence, ‘People arc aware of their 
dreams’, is the same as the use of the sentence, 
‘People have dreams*. Consequently the philosophical 
Haim, ‘When people dream they arc aware of their 
dreams’ (or: ‘Dreams are conscious experiences*), says 
absolutely nothing, 

I know one wishes to make this protest: ‘To say 
that one dreamt is not just to say that, on. waking, 
one has the impression of having dreamt. No: one 
means I hat, over and above the impression, a dream 
was really there!* One might add: ‘The impression 
comes to one whrn awake but the dream occurred 
during sleep; therefore they cannot be the same’. 

Hut I am not trying to maintain that a dream is the 
waking impression that one dreamt. This would be 
self-contradictory. Indeed I am not trying to say what 
dreaming is: 1 do not understand what it would mean 
to do that. I merely set Forth the reminder that in our 
daily discourse about dreams what wc take as deter¬ 
mining beyond question that a man dreamt is that 
in sincerity he should tell a dream or say he had 
one. 

It is not easy to understand the relation between 
dreams and waking convictions of having dreamt. 
The dream and the waking conviction are not one and 
the same thing, in the sense that the morning star and 
the evening star arc one and the same. Are they lino 
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things, numerically different? Let us say so. Then the 
question is: How are these two things related? Can we 
say they are logically independent of each other in the 
sense that either could exist regardless of whether the 
other existed? Now it is possible to think of a ease in 
which a man believes falsely that he did not dream: 
e.g. he woke up in the middle of the night and told a 
dream to someone, hut on waking in tine morning he 
has the impression of having had a dreamless steep. 
The possibility of this case, however, docs not prove 
the logical independence of dreams from waking 
impressions, because here we relied on his telling a 
dream in the night as establishing that he dreamt. If 
we try to suppose that mankind might have told 
dreams without ever having dreams, or might have 
had dreams without ever having told dreams, we nrc 
in, an embarrassment as to w hat would establish the 
existence of a dream. We may say that dreams and 
waking impressions are two different things: but net 
—two logically independent things. 

One cause of difficulty is a temptation to think 
that when one states the criterion for something out 
savs what that something U —one defines it. But this 
is wrong. The criterion of someone’s haring a sok foot 
is what he docs and says in certain circumstances: 
and that is not a sore foot. Considering this, one nrn> 
be inclined to think that there cannot be a n,>?i 
(something that settles a question with certainty) & 
someone's having a sore foot or having dreamt, _ 
morelv various ‘outer’ phenomena that art empirically 
correlated with sore feet and dreams. This view, 
however, is self contradictory: without criteria for t 
occurrence of these things the correlations cou 
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be established. Without criteria the sentences 'His 
foot h sore 1 , L He hud u dream 1 , would have no use, 
either correct or incorrect. We must admit that there 
is a, criterion for the use of He dreamt 1 and also admit 
that it does not tell us what a dream is. does not give 
the Essence* of dreaming (whatever that might mean), 
but gives the conditions that determine whether the 
statement 'He dreamt 1 is true or false. 

Our puzzlement over the criterion of dreaming is 
partly due to the fact that the sentence for which we 
want a criterion is in the jMsf tense. How can a present 
occurrence, a person's telling a dream, he the criterion 
for something that happened previously, the dream? 
Well* why not? If we abandon the assumption that the 
criterion and the something of which it is the criterion 
must be identical, then why cannot a present occur¬ 
rence lie the criterion of a past occurrence? We fed a 
reluctance to admit that this can be so, and we incline 
towards the thought that the criterion of the occur¬ 
rence of A dream is to tic found m some behaviour, or 
m some physiological process, that is supposed to be 
si mu ban eons with the dream. This reluctance h 
largely due, I think, to the assumption just mentioned. 
But a contributing factor is a certain haziness that is 
present on the periphery of our ordinary discourse 
about dreams, I will explain this. 

If h young man m love utters his sweetheart’s name 
in his sleep and smiles and sighs, it would be natural 
for anyone to say "He is dreaming about his sweet¬ 
heart 1 . Bui how should we be using this sentence? I 
mean: should we be predicting that if he were awakened 
he would i*c able to relate a dream or at least s&y he 
had one? 1% our criterion his testimony on waking cr 
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his present behaviour? We say of a dog, when he 
whines and twitches hjs feel in sleep, ‘tie must be 
having a dream’: and here there is no question of what 
he will tell us when he wakes up. This use of language 
is not quite serious; one draws no practical conse¬ 
quences from the supposition that a dog is dreaming. 
But in the case of the young man who says ’Mabel 1 in 
his sleep we might draw important conclusions (e,g, 
that he should be introduced to some other girl). If 
on waking he does not recall a dream we may say 
‘You have forgotten it'. But how are wc using itos 
expression? Does it just mean ‘So; you have no dream 
to tell?*, or docs it mean ‘You had a dream all right 
but now it has slipped your mind?’ 

One might suppose that when we say ‘He is 
dreaming’, on the basis of his sighs and mutterings in 
sleep, lb at either we are using his behaviour as our 
criterion that he is dreaming or else os evidence tliat 
he will be able to relate a dream, the latter being our 
criterion. This would be so if our use of language was 
always clearly one thing or another, always had a 
definite purpose. I believe thal here it is not so. Wien 
we say that someone is dreaming on the basis of his 
behaviour in sleep, our words do not fall definitely 
into either alternative, and indeed have no clear sense. 

The case of nightmares is somewhat different. It is 
certain that there is a sense of ‘nightmare’ where (he 
criterion is behaviour. When a man cries out. struggle 
appears to be afraid, is difficult to arouse, and con¬ 
tinues to exhibit traces of fear as he awakens, we ea 
it a nightmare regardless of whether he can tc a 
drum. His state was, however, so unlike the para¬ 
digms of normal sleep that it is at least prob cma e 
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whether it should be said that he was ‘asleep* when 
those struggles were going on. 

These odd phenomena and curious uncertainties 
in our use of language should not obscure the fact 
that our primary concept of dreaming has for its 
criterion, not the behaviour of a steeping person but 
his subsequent testimony. If someone tells a dream 
we do not think of doubting its occurrence on the 
ground that his sleep was thoroughly quiet and 
relaxed, in this sense of ‘dream’ a dream lias a 
content (a dog’s dream has none) which is described 
when the dream is related. Dreaming in this primary 
sense is of great interest to people and also poses 
philosophical problems, Dreaming that has a purely 
behavioural criterion is of little interest. 

Perhaps the greatest cause of perplexity about the 
telling of a dream OS the criterion of the occurrence of 
a dream is the fact that one cannot apply this criterion 
to oneself. One itoes not find out tliat oneself had a 
dream by applying that criterion. One uses it only for 
‘He had a dream, not for L I hod a dream’. This 
asymmetry may lead one to deny that the third 
person sentence is governed by this criterion, ‘I do 
not determine that / had a dream on the basis of my 
telling a dream. I use "I had a dream” and “lie had 
a dream” in the same sense. Therefore, that another 
person tells a dream cannot be the thing that deter¬ 
mines for me that lie had a dream*. The trouble with 
this fallacious argument lies in the phrase ‘the same 
sense’. One can rightly say that the two sentences are 
used in the same sense, as contrasted (for example) 
with the case in which the word ’dream’ in one of 
them meant day-dream. Hut what )i ‘the same sense’ 
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here? To use the sentences of this asymmetrical pair 
in tiie same sense (in so far as they can he used in the 
same sense) is to use them in the normal way, where 
telling a dream serves as a criterion of verification for 
the one hut not the other. To use the sentences “1 
weigh 1T0 pounds 1 and ‘He weighs 17D pounds 1 in 
the same sense, in contrast., is to use them in accor¬ 
dance with the same method of verification (same or 
similar methods of weighing). What it is to use the 
sentences of a first person third person pair ‘in the 
same sense 11 depends on what their normal use is- One 
cannot deduce what their normal use is from the fact 
that they are used in the same sense. 

From the fact that one does not use the above 
criterion for deciding that one dreamt does it follow 
that there is not such a thing as knowing one dreamt'.' 
No. One has grounds sometimes for concluding that 
one dreamt, and this is knowledge in a proper sense of 
the word. An example would be to wake up with the 
impression that one had just painted the bedroom 
walls blue, and then to note that the walls arc stilt 
yesterday’s yellow: ‘So it was a dream 1 . To find out 
one dreamt the incident is to find out that the impres¬ 
sion one had on waking is false, As one can know one 
dreamt, so can one be mistaken, ^ou wake up, or 
example, with the impression that a policeman came 

into your room during the nights other pt°P *■ Hl ^ 
house say this did not occut; you conclude you dream 
it: but the event really happened and the others 
conspired to deceive you. Suppose you <■ 
the impression that von had felt in J alir 

during the night but you did not know whether it 
was dream or reality. Would it be impossible for w* 
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question to he settled? No, not impossible. Someone 
might have heard you cry out and seen you hold your 
leg at some time in the night. There is a temptation 
to think that with pain there is no difference between 
'real' and ‘dreamt 1 . But there- is as much of a distinc¬ 
tion here as between having quarrelled with someone 
and having dreamt that one quarrelled. 

I am inclined to believe that statements of the form 
‘I dreamt so and so’ are always inferential in nature, 

I do not mean that one always arrives at them by 
explicit processes of inference but rather that one 
might always defend them as conclusions from certain 
facts or supposed facts. If someone were to ask you 
how you knew that you dreamt so and so, you could 
always mention something that you supposed proved 
or made probable that the thing in question did not 
occur and that therefore you dreamt it. 

What can have no justification and requires none is 
your statement that you have the impression that so 
and so occurred. (You may or may not believe that it 
did occur,} In this sense you cannot field out that you 
dreamt, although you can find out that someone else 
dreamt. What it does make sense to find out is 
whether your impression corresponds with reality* 
and to discover that it docs not is to discover that you 
had a dream, 

1 said previously that in a dream anything is 
possible. We can see why this is so. If we know that it 
is impossible for u certain t hing to have occurred then 
the waking impression that it occurred is false, and 
we know therefore that one dreamt the impossible thing. 
Where the choice is between dream and reality the im¬ 
possibility, in any sense, of a thing places it in a dream. 
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My assertion that the question 'How do you know 
you dreamt so and so?' can have the sense just des¬ 
cribed may Appear to conflict with the claim at the 
beginning of this chapter that it is part of our concept 
of dreaming tliat we do nut question whether someone 
had a dream or whether it merely seems to him tliat 
he did. Hut there is no conflict. What was meant there 
was that when someone on awaking 'remembers' 
certain incidents, and we know they did not occur, 
then we say he dtwomi them, he, they 'occurred in a 
dream'. There is not a further question of whether a 
dream or the events of a dream really took place 
during sleep. If a man wakes up with the impression 
of having seen and done various things, and if it is 
known that he did not see and do those things, then 
it b known that he dreamt them. No problem remains 
of whether a dream really existed during his sleep, of 
whether anything coTTezjiamla to bis memory of a dream. 

It is to be noted that when someone says lie dreamt 
so and so, he does not imply that while he was 
sleeping lie was aware of being asleep or was aware of 
dreaming. When he says 'I dreamt so and so 1 he 
implies, first* that it seemed to him on waking up as 
if the so and so had occurred and* second, that the so 
and so did not occur. There is simply no place here for 
an implication or assumption that he was aware of 
anything at all while asleep. His testimony that he 
had a dream does not involve that nonsensical conse¬ 
quence. 

I have said that the statement ‘I dreamt such and 
such’ implies that the such and such did not occur. 
l,et us consider Pharaoh’s dream, recorded in Giwris 
xu, 17-24: (Revised Standard Version). 
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Behold, in my dream I was standing on the banks <rf the 
Kite ; and «voa cows, fat and sleek, canto up out of tha 
Nile and fed in the reed grans ; and seven other cows 
came u[i after them, poor and very gaunt and thin, such as 
I had ntrer seen in all the had of Egypt, And the thin 
and gaunt cows ate up the fimt seven Fat cows, but when 
they had eaten them no one would have known that 
they had eaten them, for they were still as gaunt m at the 
beginning, Then 1 awoke. 1 tdac flaw in ray dream seven 
ears growing on one stalk, full and good ; and aeveti 
ears, withered, thin, and blighted by the east wind, 
sprouted after them, and the thin ears swallowed up ike 
seven good can*, 

It is plain enough that if Pharaoh had believed that 
during the night he had actually gone out and stood 
on the banks of the Nile and seen seven thin cows eat 
up seven fat ones, lie would not have put into his 
narrative the phrase ‘ill my dream’. But suppose 
Pharaoh’s tale had gone like this: ‘Behold, in the 
night it seemed to me that I was standing on the 
banks of the Nile; and it seemed to me that seven 
cows, fat and sleek, C&me up out of the Nile and fed 
in the reed grass; * *. etc,’. Would his declaration that 
this was a dream have the force of implying that it 
did not jfffli to him that he stood on the banks of the 
Nile, and all the rest? 1 Yes. For suppose it w r as inde¬ 
pendently known that it had seemed to him, at some 
time during the night, that those things were occur¬ 
ring, Suppose that someone had observed him to sit 
up in bed and exclaim ‘Behold, there IS the Nile 

1 Ncitfi IVttenrijV mmnr*;: . .. in uloc-p wc continually hmdi to for-1 or 
Lraagma hinumrfibl*- thahgii whjch tnw no eEistenco 1 (iJrarartri (£}. 
J. P- 22% 
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before me and, 1o, here are seven cows, fat and 
sleek .. Let us suppose that he stared, gestured and 
pointed as a man might who was hallucinated. Then 
we should have corrected his morning's narrative, 
saying ‘No, it was not a dream. You had an hallucina¬ 
tion at about midnight last night, in which those 
things appeared to you 1 , 1 

There is a restriction that needs to be put on the 
principle that ‘1 dreamt that p' implies ‘notp’. 
Someone in California might dream one night that 
Westminster Abbey was destroyed! by fire and 
discover the next day that this had really happened. 
In this sense a dream could be ‘veridical*. But if his 
dream narrative contained statements like 'I isi® it 
burning', ‘I heard the walls crashing*; or 'It seemed to 
me that I could sec it. burning and hear the walls 
crashing’- — those statements, which ostensibly report 
experiences he had while asleep, would all be false, If 
we try to consider the statements composing the 
description of a dream in the normal use that they have 
outside of dream-telling discourse, then those among 
them that ostensibly report experiences of the speaker, 
are necessarily false — for if they were not false they 
could not properly be said to belong to the description 
of a dream. {Thus the claim is mistaken that it is 
merely a contingent matter that the visual, auditory 
and tactual contents of dreams arc 'non-veridical’. 
See page 8.) There is however another way in 
which all the statement* in a dream report, both 

1 1 am UiJnytng Ui»l a dream jun rtreitu la » Kt-roupp. »|*pt;n™n«i or 
'wmblanco ai reality'. In telling A diuatii. however, nine ewi nay 1' 
■Mimed ,. , *, when tbia suiii llmt Ibc-re wiui a rugUMHM or U|-i«sit»»nty 
in tba dttmoi. Others i« it would be wrong la U*| , th-La lacutloci. 
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those ostensibly reporting experiences and those 
ostensibly rcporling physical events, may be taken, 
and when taken in this way 'I dreamt that p ’ entails 
*p\ This will be explained in Chapter 15. 
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TEMPORAL LOCATION AND 
DURATION OF DREAMS 

S INCE the notion of n dream as an occurrence that 
is logically independent of the sleeper's waking 
impression has no clear sense, it follows that the 
notions of the location and duration of u dream in 
physical time also have no clear sense, 1 mean that 
this is so if one keeps to the primary concept, where 
the sole criterion of the occurrence of a dream is the 
waking report. One may be easily tempted however to 
give a sense to these notions, as the following will 
illustrate, 

A considerable amount of scientific u j ork lias bad 
the aim of trying to establish correlations between 
dreaming and various physiological phenomena such 
as brain potentials, action currents, galvanic skin 
responses, and blood pressure. I will refer to one very 
recent study. The authors begin by saying: 

The study ol dream activity and its relation to physio¬ 
logical variables during sleep necessitates a reliable 
method of determining with precision when dreaming 
CHocura. This knowledge, in the final analysis, always 
depends upon the subjective report of the dreamer, but 
becomes relatively objective if such reporta ran be 
significantly related iu an rue physiological phenomena 
which in turn can be measured by physical techniques 
(Dement A K teaman, p. 339), 
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The physiological phenomenon studied in their 
experiments was rapid eye movements, recorded by 
sensitive instruments. The procedure was to waken 
the subjects from sleep during periods of rapid eye 
movements (abbreviated ‘REM’) and also during 
periods when there were no rapid eye movements 
(abbreviated ’NREM*), in order to find out whether 
they eon Id recall dreams. With 9 subjects there were 
193 awakenings during REM periods and 160 awaken¬ 
ings during NREM periods. The incidence of dream 
recall was high after the REM awakenings (152 out 
of 191} and low after the NREM awakenings (11 out 
of 1W), It was observed that the duration of REM 
periods that were not terminated artificially by an 
awakening varied from 3 to 50 minutes with a mean 
of about 20 minutes. This was thought to suggest a 
measure of the duration of dreams. To test this the 
following experiment was performed: Subjects were 
awakened cither 5 or 15 minutes after the beginning of 
RDM’s and ‘were required on the basis of their recall 
of the dream to decide which was the correct duration’ 
of the dream. In 51 of the 5 minute awakenings the 
subjects decided in favour of 5 minutes a total of 45 
times; in 00 of the 15 minute awakenings they 
decided in favour of 15 minutes a total of 47 times. 
The authors’ conclusion is that all subjects, with one 
exception, 'were able to choose the correct dream 
duration with high accuracy*. They say of the one 
exceptional 'inaccurate’ subject that he 'made most 
of his incorrect choices by estimating 15 minutes to 
be 5 minutes’. They add: 

This it? consistent with the interpretation that the dream 

was longer, bul ho was only able to recall the latter 
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fraction and tJ ulia though! it waa shorter than it fictQally 
wm (p. 343). 

They also say: 

In addition to depending on the amount of Aetna! 
dreaming, the lengthy of the dream narratives were 
undoubtedly influenced by many other factors aa, lor 
example, the loquacity or taciturnity of B [the subject] 
{Ibid.}. 

An ingenious attempt was made to correlate the 
REM 1 * with dream content. Sometimes the REITs 
were mainly vertical, sometimes mainly horizontal, 
sometimes a mixture of both. It was hypothesised 
that the movements represented the visual imagery 
of the dream, that is, that they corresponded to where 
and at what the dreamer was looking 1 . Only three 
cases of purely vertical movements were observed. 

After each of tin ^ the dream content involved a pr® T 
dominance of action in the vertical plan#,. Ora S 
dreamed of standing at the bottom of a tall cliff operating 
some sort of hoist and looking up at climbers it variola 
levels and down at the hoist machinery. Another S 
dreamed cl climbing up a series of ladders looking up icd 
down as ho climbed r In the third instance tho dreamer 
wa a throwing boaketbalta at a net, drat shooting and 
looking up at the net, and then looking down 10 pink 
another hall off the floor. Only one instance of pure 
horizontal movement was seen. In the associated dies™ 

3 ftl w at filing two people throwing tomatoes at tact 
other (p. M4}» 

Twenty-one awakening tjecurred after a mixture of 
movements and always the subjects reported that in 
their dreams they were looking at things das* to them. 
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Finally, the eye movements of subjects who were 
awak* and were observing cither distant or nearby 
occurrcriecs. were recorded by the same apparatus, 
*The eye*movement potentials in all cases were 
comparable an both amplitude and pattern to those 
occurring during dreaming 1 . 

The following are among the conclusions drawn by 
the authors: The experiments indicate that dreaming 
^occurred periodically in dtgcrecl episodes during the 
course of a night's sleep', that is to say, in periods of 
rapid eye movements. The few examples of dream 
recall when there were no eye movements 'arc best 
accounted for by assuming that the memory of the 
preceding dream persisted for an unusually long time. 
This is borne out by the fact that most of these 
instances occurred very close, within B minutes, after 
the end of REM periods 1 (p. 134,5). Some previous views 
about the duration and 4 progress 1 of dreams appear to 
have evidence against them: 

Them wag nothing in the experiment* reported in this 
paper to indicate that the dreams occurred iturtanfcan- 
*tm ily„ or writh great rapidity, m some have nyppoged. 
Rather they seemed to pragmas at a rate comparable 
to a real experience of the same sort. An increment in the 
length of HEM period* w&h almost invariably aaaoti&Led 
with a proportional bcrcane in the length of the dream 
(p. m), 

Finally: 

It seems reasonable to nondude that an objective 
nicaEinrem.ent of dreaming may be accomplished by 
recording REM 1 * during aleep. Thiti standi in marked 
F 
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contrast tv the forges t mg, distortion, and other factors 
that are involved in the reliance on th<? subjective recall 
of cLrcuni^. It thus be to to es pcuuihlfi to objectively Btutly 
the effect on dreaming of environmental changes, psycho- 
logical sties!, drug administration p amt a variety of other 
factors and influence* {Jbidf 

These experimental findings wun'd incline many 
people to want tu employ the phenomenon of rapid 
eye movements ns the criterion of the occurrence* 
temporal location and duration of dreams. If one 
consciously decided to do this one would then say of 
a person awakened during a period of these move¬ 
ments, who could recall no dream, that he had 
forgotten the dream (which undoubtedly occurred)- 
One could say even that he had not been mcare of the 
dream [just as it is often said that people are not 
always aware of their sensations); for what would be 
the difference here between saying that he had been 
aware of the dream but forgot it, and saying that he 
had not been aware of it when it occurred? The 
temptation to take the latter step would be nearly 
irresistible if a person who was awakened during an 
REM period insisted that he had not been dreaming - 
If someone had a dong* dream (as measured by the 
duration of the REM period) but could recall only a 
‘short' dream (as measured by the number of words in 
his dream narrative and also by his impression that 
it was a 4 short’ dream) then one would say that he 
remembered only a Traction 1 of Use dream, as Dement 
and Kleitman actually suggest. If a person who was 
awakened during a period of no eye movements 
relit ted a dream, one would say (as Dement and 
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Kleitman 'assume 1 ) that his memory of the preceding 
dream had persisted, 

I do not claim that Dement and Kleitman actually 
made the decision to use eye movements as their 
criterion of dreaming. If they had done so, deliberately 
and consciously, their conclusions would not he as 
tentative as they are. At the same time they are 
strongly drawn toward that decision, and this is 
understandable. They want to do scientific work on 
dreams and therefore they need ‘a reliable method of 
determining with precision when dreaming occurs 1 
and exactly how long it lasts. Tins need is not ft I led 
by the criterion of "subjective reports' of dreams, 

The interest in a physiological criterion of dreaming 
is due* I believe, to an error that philosophers, 
psychologists* physiologists and everyone who reflects 
on the nature of dreaming tends to commit, namely, 
of supposing that a dream must have a definite 
location and duration in physical time. (This is an 
excellent example of what Wittgenstein calls a 
4 prejudice 51 produced by -grammatical illusions 1 ). It 
might be replied that a dream is surely an event and 
(hat an event must have a definite date and duration 
in physical time. Rut this gets one nowhere, for what 
justifies the claim that a dream is an event in that 
sense? There can be only as much precision in the 
common concept of dreaming as is provided by the 
common criterion of dreaming. The testimony of the 
sleeper does sometimes determine when a dream 
occurred. A man may say that he was dreaming "just 
before* he awakened, or that he woke up l in the 
middle* of a dream, or that in his dream he jumped 
from a cliff 'and then awoke*. This testimony does not 
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provide however a determination that would be 
satisfactory to physical science. One has no idea what 
‘just before’ the sleeper awakened would amount to on 
the clock; it is not that sort of determination. It is 
something he is inclined to mtj on waking up. ft is no 
part of the concept of dTeflms to provide a translation 
of this impression into physical time. 

There is however a feature of dreamatching that 
does appear to yield a determination in physical time. 
People often make connections between their dreams 
and physical events; e.g. 'I dreamt it was thundering; 
the thunder grew louder and louder: finally I awoke 
and realized that it was the hammering of the radia¬ 
tor*. It would seem that the dream is simultaneous 
with the physical event and therefore an exact time 
of occurrence by the clock can 1 m; fixed for both. 
Here the connection with a physical event was made 
directly bv the testimony of the aw-akened person. 
But it might he established in a different way. It 
might be proved (and indeed there is considerable 
evidence for it—e.g. Ramsey, pp, 4*1-442) that the 
contents of dreams can be causally influenced by exter¬ 
nal stimulation of the sleeper (e.g. if his blankets were re¬ 
moved he would dream of snow, icebergs, and freezing 
cold}. Then would it not be certain that the dream 
occurred at the same time at; (or after) the physical 
event that causally influenced the content of the 
dream.? 

It would certainly be overwhelmingly natural for 
us to adopt this convention —for that is what it would 
be. No one would have directly observed any causal or 
temporal relation between dreams and physical 
occurrences (nor w'ould it make sense to do so), but 
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onlv between reports of dreams and physical occur¬ 
rences. Since our usual criterion of the occurrence of 
a dream is the report, the natural step to take in 
assigning a location in physical time to a dream would 
be to say that the dream was simultaneous with the 
physical occurrence during sleep, if there was one, that 
in line need the waking account of the dream. This 
would be a definition and not a discovery. One is not 
required to give any sense to the location of dreams in 
physical time. 

It might be said that since dreams occur in or 
during sleep, and since sleep is a phenomenon in 
physical time, therefore dreams must occur in physical 
time. But here one is being carried away by spatial 
imagery. The locution that dreams occur ‘in’ sleep is 
used in this way: people declare on awaking that 
various incidents took place (past tense} which did not 
take place. We then say that these incidents were 
dreamt (past tense). This is merely how wc label the 
above facts, which imply nothing about the occurrence 
of dreams in physical time. 

The natural convention mentioned above would 
still have unsatisfactory features from the standpoint 
of physical science. It would still rely on the awakened 
person’s report; it would provide no criterion for the 
temporal location of dreams whose content could not 
be connected with external stimulation during sleep; 
and it would provide no criterion of duration, Consider 
this Inst point. There is of course a familiar notion of 
the duration of dreams, in lolling a dream one some¬ 
times says it was a ‘short 1 or a ‘long* dream. This is 
one’s waking impression. But this is not duration in 
physical time. Dream-telling cannot yield that concept. 
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Here it becomes obvious how new convention— 
stipulation—must enter the scent if that concept is 
to be provided. 

Dement and Kleitman speak of the 'length' of a 
dream without realizing, apparently, that it has no 
clear sense and must be given one. They say that an 
increase in the length of the period of rapid eye 
movements was 'almost invariably associated with a 
proportional increase in the length of the dream' (p, 
fl+6}. Hut what is their criterion of the letiglh of a 
dream? It should not be the duration of the associated 
REM period, for that would make nonsense of their 
assertion of a proportional relation between the two. 
Yet their article contains an indication that this is 
their criterion. In giving an account of their experi¬ 
ment with the ‘dream-duration estimates' of their 
subjects (where the latter were awakened after either 
5 or IS minutes of rapid eye movements and ‘required 
on the basis of their recall of the dream to decide, 
which was the correct duration ) they report that all 
subjects save one ‘were able to choose the correct 
dream duration with high accuracy' (p. 8+3). How is it 
decided what the correct dream duration was? Nothing 
explicit is said on this point in the article. The most 
plausible conjecture is that their criterion of me 
duration of a dream is the duration of the associated 
REM period. But if the duration or the ( wo is identical 
then it is truly nonsense to say that an increase in t ie 
duration of the HEM periods was 'almost invariably 
associated with a proportional increase in the kngU 

of the dream’ (f>. 8+6). . 

These physiologists arc in a muddle about tin 
duration of dreams because, I think, they 0 nfl 
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realize that in the fund liar concept of dreaming there 
is no provision for the duration of dreams in physical 
lime. 1 They assume lhat this provision is already 
thcre t only somewhat obscured and in need of being 
made more precise. The truth is that this notion does 
not belong to the common concept of dreaming at all. 
Tu see this is to realize that to bring it in is to create a 
new concept under an olfl label, 

That Dement and Kleitmnn have an erroneous 
picture of the concept of dreaming comes out. I 
believe, in their choice of the phrase ‘the subjective 
report of the dreamer’ (p. 339), and in their concluding 
remark that rapid eye movements would seem to 
provide l sii objective measurement of dreaming’ in 
contrast to the ordinary reliance on the ‘subjective 
recall* of dreams (p. 846). They take for granted that 
the distinction 'subjective-objective 1 applies to dreams. 
This distinction is identical with the distinction of 
‘appearance and reality*, But if someone tells a dream 
or says he had one he is not making a "subjective’ 
report which may or may not agree with ‘objective 1 
fact. His waking impression is what establishes iliat 
he had a dream, and his account of his dream 
establishes what the content of his dream was. If 
he has a vague impression of his dream then it was 
a vague dream. If he is not certain whether he 

1 KmpLrk'nl a bud ion uf drrnfti ir.|r Lm* pmltkvd tlw mwt difrrrfltilL 
wtsmal^* of Iba durfttutai of djiraiiuK, tftma IqmLl^&Lcm holding 
dreams ffin ly ]*vt more thin 1 or 2 »cond«: tither* bcJieirn Shit it ia I to 
10 iLiittialc*. Daraeut And Kld!m*ni. u report'd a-bo-**. think that iln-funs 
Iu hI an ImLg u SO tficnutM wul Lhfct th& ftYetfuftC Lc-Vlj^C hi id 20 minuM 
Thcw dfetTfinni ai-tinm-toa uriw ttddy frtttu iht tinjuryufrnt erf difflerenl 
cnttrin ol mcMUrtment, For an inlc-rcating erf r-jtjwnnincntu.1 

w i?rk tin dream*. n#e Rbiumv, 
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dreamt then there is an uncertainty in reality. Ifis 
impression is the criterion of reality and therefore 
it cannot be characterized as ‘subjective’. ‘Subjec¬ 
tive’ and ‘objective’ are one in the case of dreams— 
which is to say that this distinction does not apply. 
Without an adequate realization of what they are 
doing, Dement and Kleitmati are proposing a new 
concept in which the notions of location and duration 
in physical time and the subjective-objective distinc¬ 
tion will all have a place. Wc ought to consider the 
consequences of these stipulations and ask ourselves 
whether it is appropriate to call this creation a concept 
of dreaming. If rapid eve movements during sleep 
became the criterion of dreaming one consequence is 
that if someone were to tell a dream it could turn out 
that his impression that he dreamt was T/mtaArn — 
and not in the sense that the incidents he related had 
realty occurred and so his impression was not of a 
dream but of reality. The new concept would allow 
him to be mistaken in saying he had a dream even if 
his impression that he had seen and done various 
things whs false. Another consequence is that it would 
be possible to discover that a man's assertion that he 
had slept a dreamless sleep was in error and here one 
would have to choose between saying cither that he 
forgot his dreams or that he had not been aware of 
them when he dreamt them. People would have to be 
informed on waking up that they had dreamt or not— 
instead of their informing us, as it now is. I t could turn 
out that there was a tribe of people among whom the 
phenomenon of telling a dream was quite unknown— 
and yet physiological experiments proved that all of 
them dreamt every night. 
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Consider how differently the new concept would be 
(might. As things are, a certain kind of narrative 
produced in certain circumstances is what we call 
‘telling a dream*, and we teach a child to preface such 
narratives with the word T dreamt’. If the physio¬ 
logical criterion were adopted, telling a dream would 
be only n more or less reliable indication of dreaming. 
It would not be, as now, a matter of deli nit inn that 
someone who told a dream had dreamt, be should 
not be justified in teaching him to begin those tiarrs- 
rives with L I dreamt'. To teach him the new concept 
of dreaming we should have to explain the physio¬ 
logical experiment that provides the new criterion. If 
mankind should cease to tell dreams the physiological 
criterion of dreaming could still be employed with 
possible affirmative results. Much informulioq about 
the ‘dreaming habits' of people might continue to be 
collected. But what were then called ’dreams’ would 
no longer be of interest to pacts, psychoanalysts, 
philosophers, and to all of us, children anti adults, 
who like a strange tale. 

Considering the radical conceptual changes that the 
adoption of a physiological criterion would entail, it is 
evident that a new concept would have been created 
that only remotely resembled the old one. To use the 
name ‘dreaming* for the new- concept would spring 
from confusion and result in confusion. All of this can 
be avoided by holding firmly to waking testimony as 
the sole criterion of dreaming. Physiological phe¬ 
nomena, such as rapid eye movements or muscular 
action currents, may be found to stand in interesting 
empirical correlations with dreaming, but the possi¬ 
bility of these discoveries presupposes that these 
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phenomena are ml used as the criterion of dreaming. 
The desire to know more shout dreaming should not 
lead scientists into transforming the concept in such a 
way that their subsequent discoveries do not pertain 
to dreaming. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


A QUEER PHENOMENON 

I HAVE stressed the senselessness, in the sense of 
impossibility qf verification, of the notion of a 
dream as an occurrence 'in its own right’, logically 
independent of the waking impression, and to which 
the latter may or may not ‘correspond’. Prior to that 
I argued that dreams cannot contain, nr l>e identical 
with, judging, reasoning, feeling, imagery, and so on, 
for the reason that with respect to any of these things 
the question, 'How can it be known that this took 
place while he vras askepV, cannot be successfully 
answered — whereas the question, ‘IIow can it be 
known that his dream occurred while he was asleepV, 
cannot be sensibly asked because of the en (ailment 
between dreaming and sleep. It may appear that these 
points are in conflict. On the one hand 1 say that the 
occurrence of a dream during sleep is impossible of 
verification, 1 / one tries to conceive of dreaming us 
logically independent of the waking impression. On 
the other hand 1 say that the occurrence of reasoning, 
feeling, imagery, etc., during sleep is impossible of 
verification. Therefore the mark of distinction, which 
1 laboured to make out, between dreams and these 
other things, seems to have vanished. 

This is the appearance, but nevertheless the 
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distinction is preserved, as 1 will try to explain. The 
question about the ‘real existence’ of dreams, i.e. 
whether dreams take place in logical independence of 
waking impressions, and whether the latter correspond 
or not to the dreams, is a purely metaphysical question 
that docs not arise in tile ordinary commerce of life 
and language. If one knew that someone was telling a 
dream in all naturalness and sincerity, one would have 
to be in a philosophical humour to propound a doubt 
as to whether a dream had really occurred during !u$ 
sleep or whether he was mistaken in thinking so. One 
cannot have this doubt without violating in one’s 
thinking the common use of language. This is not at 
all the case with respect to someone’s imagined claim 
that he reasoned, made a decision, remembered 
something, felt a sensation, etc., while lit slept. ‘How 
do you know this occurred while you slept?’, would be 
a natural and legitimate question, with nothing 
metaphysical about it. It would betray no confusion 
about the common concepts of dreaming and slocp- 
Quite the contrary. Tliis proper question would cry to 
be asked: but no respectable answer could he made out 
— which would show' that something was wrong with 
the claim that gave rise to the question. 

Suppose however that no one did ask this question, 
not because of neglect or dull-wittedness, but because 
the question was considered to Lie inappropriate, 
What I am supposing is that we might take someone’s 
assertion that he reasoned or made a decision or had 
some experience, while he slept-, in such a sense that 
the request for proof or grounds {’How do you know 
this happened while you slept?’), was irrelevant — not 
a part of ‘the language-game’. If we did this we 
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should be taking the assertion in the same sense as 
the report of a dream! 

To be sure, if his whole statement was merely, say, 
that he had made such and such a decision while 
asleep, we should not call this ft report of a dream, 
because a dream is supposed to involve ft number of 
incidents connected in some fashion. Telling a dream 
is telling a kind of story. In the story there can occur 
several incidents like deciding to quit one’s job or 
feeling angry. To relate merely a single thing of this 
sort is not to tell a dream. Hut this is not an important 
point here. What is important is that the relation of 
some single happening or act (feeling angry or solving 
a problem) as having occurred during sleep, would 
have the same conceptual status as the report of a 
dream, if a request for grounds was inappropriate. 

We can imagine a tribe of people who do not have 
any locution equivalent to ‘I dreamt’. Sometimes they 
wake up with the impression of having thought, done, 
decided and felt various things while asleep. Their 
reports of these occurrences arc taken in the way 
just supposed, the question of verification not being 
for them a relevant question. It w'ould be right for 
the anthropologists who observed them to say that 
their reports are reports of dreams, even though these 
people have no words equivalent to ’dream’ or 
‘dreamt’. 

In general the expression 1 dreamt’, as we use it, 
serves as a sign that the ensuing narrative of incidents 
in sleep is to be taken in this special sense, namely, 
that it will be inappropriate to request grounds for the 
statements that Compose it. One could say: w r e accept 
the narrative without proof, not because wc assume it 
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will be true, but because the concept of truth that 
applies here has nothing to do with proof. In this 
respect telling a dream is like imagining something 
(‘You are the manm tiger arid I am the baby tiger'), 
It is unlike in the important respect that in it there is 
no place for inventiveness, for changing one's mind, 
for having things as one will. One tells a dream under 
the influence of fill impression—ar if one was faithfully 
recalling events that one witnessed. Telling a dream is 
undoubtedly a queer phenomenon. 

‘This “queer phenomenon 11 requites an eogrianfllion*, 
we are inclined to protest: ‘The most likely explana¬ 
tion of our seeming to recall certain experiences from 
sleep is that we did have those experiences while we 
slept’. But an ‘explanation’ explains nothing if it 
involves an unintelligible hypothesis, Nothing can 
count for or against the truth of this hypothesis. We 
can say either that there were experiences during 
sleep or that there were not, as we like. Whichever 
assertion we care to make, it ran play no part in our 
daily employment of the concept of dreaming. ‘A 
wheel that can be turned though nothing else moves 
with it, is not part of the mechanism' (Wittgenstein. 
5 271). 

The above protest may take different forms. One 
can be puzzled as to why dreams are related in the 
past tense, if wc did not actually think and experience 
various things in our past sleep. Or one can he struck 
by the fact that in relating dreams we use tilt same 
language that we employ in describing our normal 
perceptions. ‘The cloak you wore in my dream was 
this identical red' (pointing ftt ft piece of cloth). ‘How 
can we make such ft comparison as this’, one wonders. 
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‘unless we were aware in our sleep of something, 
possibly an image, of that exact colour? Surely we 
employ the same words because wc experience in 
sleep things that are qualitatively similar to the tilings 
we experience when awake’ (see Yost & Kalish, p. 
lift). 

Such ‘inferences* get us nowlitrt: they turn a 
wheet that moves nothing. 'Our mistake is to look 
for an explanation where we ought to look at what 
happens as a “proto-phenomenon". That is, where we 
ought, to have said: this language-gain* is played' 
(Wittgenstein, 5 654), In a lecture Wittgenstein once 
said that it is an important thing in philosophy to 
know when to stop. If we cease to ask why it is that 
sometimes when people wake up they relate stories in 
the past tense under the influence of an impression, 
then WC will see dream-telling as it is—a remarkable 
human phenomenon, a part of the natural history of 
ttlim, something given, the foundation for the concept 
of dreaming. 

It may be thought wrong to call dream-telling a 
‘language-game', Wittgenstein introduces this phrase 
in connection with such examples as giving orders, 
teaching names, and counting objects, where there 
are various related actions of fetching things, repeating 
words, pointing, etc. He says he will ‘call the whole, 
consisting of language and the actions into which it 
is woven, the “language-game” ’ (lind., §7). But with 
dream-telling there are no actions but only language! 
For another thing, a ‘language-game’ is supposed to 
be something that is learned , and docs one team to tell 
dreams? We do have to learn the language we employ 
in telling dreams hut the teaching occurs elsewhere 
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and not in n language-game of dream ■tilling. To bf 
sure we are taught to Use the noun and verb 'dream'* 
But this is not essentia): dreams could be told without 
this locution. 

What we must learn is to Utht m after-sleep 
narration in a certain wav: trying to ascertain it it 
is an invention or if it proceeds from a genuine im¬ 
pression; distinguishing this impression from a true ci 
false recollection of events that occurred before the 
person slept, or while he (ostensibly) slept; not 
questioning the accuracy of the impression but 
accepting the narrative on the speakers say-so. 
Learning to take an awakened person s past tense 
narrative in this way is learning the concept of 
dreaming. The speaker too cannot be said to have the 
concept unless he knows that his narrative is to be 
taken like that. To the extent he was unclear about 
this, it would be doubtful whether lie was. telling s 
dream, or relating events he believed himself to han 
participated in the day before, or making up a story, 
or a number of other tilings. 

1 heard of a small boy who, on waking up onf 
morning, excitedly told a story about being chased by 
a wolf. He had tried to run into the house ant sbugg^ 
frantically with the kitchen door as the beast rush 
toward him. Finally he got the door open 
His mother said, It was a dream’. The Iwy «* _ 

angrily, ’Well the next time I have ai dreairi > 
the kitchen door open!’ His mother knew the bo ■«# 
telling a dream but the boy did not- We ** ■ 

did not tell a dream he did not mfcJto 
sentences should be given that spreiftl d« 
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above. Blit his mother gave them that, sense when she 
said* It was a dream \ 

There is a particular mode of employing and taking 
sentences that must l>e mistered for it to be true that 
one Is telling a dream or understanding someone else 
to he telling a dream r This is the 4 game’ one learns. 
What is it then that is not learned? It the initial 
inclination t o say things like - I was in a strange house; 
I saw the walls begin to sway; I became frightened and 
then f woke up 1 . This is the 'raw material* of the 
concept. The c.5orresponding raw material in the 
language-game of 4 slftb and beam* (Wittgenstein, 
§ 2) is, I suppose, the pupil's tendency to n'^pnnd to 
the instructor's commands and gestures, c.g. to Imk 
where the latter points. 

This comparison may, however, make the difference 
appear too slight. One reason for reluctance to speak 
of a J language-game 1 of dream-telling is that the idea 
of a teacher-pupil relationship seems unsuitable there. 
Mo words need be taught at all. 'You dreamt it 5 
could be taught but does not have to be. A peculiar 
mode of employing indicative sentences must be 
‘picked up'. There is rarely, if eve^ explicit teaching. 
Hut this seems to he only n matter of degree; for when 
people leam Karnes (in the normal sense of'game 1 ) they 
commonly pick up more than they are explicitly 
taught. 

1 have no particular interest in defending the 
application of the phrase 4 language-game 1 to dream- 
telling. A 11 language -game 1 is 'a game with Language*. 
In dream-telling sentences are used and taken in a 
special way P Those same sentences are also used in 
quite other ways. Here the analogy w r ith games is 
o 
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natural and striking, it is as if one made moves in 
chess with chess pieces, but sometimes used those 
jfnme pieces to make moves in checkers, & very differ* 
gnt game! There as some analogical appropriateness in 
saying that in dream-telling we are employing lan¬ 
guage in a game that differs sharply from the game we 
play with those same pieces of language when we 
describe a recent adventure or make up a story. On 
the other hand, dream-telling is a long way from 
'slab-beam'. There is no 'whole, consisting of language 
and the actions into which it is woven’; no new words 
need be introduced; no explicit teaching need occur. 
Furthermore, dream-telling presupposes a previous 
mastery of uses of language that are very' different 
from its use in dream-tel ling. 'Slab-beam dots not 
presuppose any previous understanding of language: 
it could be 'a complete primitive language’ (/M.). 
Dream-tel ling could not- Considering these differences, 
if you regard ‘slab-beam’ as a paradigm of language 
games' (which is a mistake, for it is intended to be an 
illustration of only one use of language) you "ill 
think it wrong to call dream-telling a language-game. 
But nothing of importance turns on accepting or 
rejecting this term of art. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


rONTTNUlTY BETWEEN DllE A MS 
AND WAKING LIFE 

T HE main thesis of this monograph would appear 
to be refuted by the fact that very often there is 
continuity between Ihe contents of one’s dreams and 
one’s emotions and sensations after awaking, A 
psychological study of childrens’ dreams found that 
one-half of the children in the study ‘were so disturbed 
by unpleasant dreams that they expressed a wish that 
they would never dream again’. Another investigation 
discovered that two-t hir ds of the subjects had day¬ 
time worries about unpleasant night dreams' [llnmsty, 
pp. 143-444). The difficulty for my thesis is the 
following: Suppose someone relates a dream in which, 
say, he was very frightened of horses. He shows a 
persisting fear of horses throughout the day and says 
it is the snmv feeling he had in his dream. Should we 
not take this testimony os establishing that he had a 
certain feeling when asleep in the same sense that he 
now has it when awake? If so, sleep can have a genuine 
‘content, of experience’- 1 Or consider this example: 

1 Fill nm ftJifunwDt ol thtfl Hurt bw- Brown Tbta discussion 

to n dtifibto «>! wy paper 1 Dtafrnung Mid Rk^piirbm 1 , Phiiomphiml 
Janmy, IfluG, I r&pljp to ttrown in DrqciDitig M\d ! 31 nftickim: 
A Rejoinder 1 , A Jotinud! of i'kitxMophy, [\\uinbcr, ]!jj”_ 
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Asthma suffered often lirenra that tlKJT an- aufloeating, 
and upon awaking discover that they a™ suffocating 
Their dmama of suffocating are very vivid and fantastic : 
they are unquestionably dreams Yet the feeling <*E 
suffocation that they hava in a dream seems most powerfully 
to continue one and the same after they wake up, And most 
of them would say that however fantastic and non-veridical 
the visual part of the dream was, the feeling of suffocation 
was veridical and in no way different from the veridical 
feeling of suffocation they have upon awakening (Yoat £ 
Katisb, p. 120}. 

A little reflection will reveal that it is no accident 
that there is continuity between dream contents and 
waiting experiences. How Could someone show us that 
a drenin of his was unpleasant other Ilian by his having 
an unpleasant impression of it on awaking? Hr that he 
dreamt of something horrible unless he had an 
impression of horror when relating the dream- The 
fact that the criterion of the contents of a dream lies 
in the telling of the dream requires that the narrating 
of dreams with strong emotional content should be 
affected with the emotion attributed to the dreams, 
if he said ‘It was horrible* but showed no genuine 
impression of horror, we should think the dream was 
not so bad. 

Beyond the fact that the concept of an unpleasant 
dream necessarily requires emotional continuity 
between dreaming and waking. the general concept 
of dreaming requires that there be continuity between 
dreams ami sensation and perception. When we lc 
dreams we must use language we have mastered and 
we must use words in liicir familiar senses, W hen 
describe the figures, movements and actions of dream 
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scenes I use ordinary vocabulary with ordinary 
meanings. If I say that the man who talked to me in 
my dream wore n hat, I should be presumed to be using 
the word ‘hat’ in its ordinary sense, and it would not 
he surprising if I pointed to a fiat and saitl. It was 
just like this one’ If I related that his posture was 
odd I might lie able to illustrate it. I may say he flapped 
Iris arms like this. 1 may say it all happened on the 
top or a hill that looked like that one over there, or even 
ioas that one. The man may have been my brother, 
the one who is a surgeon in California, And 1 may have 
felt a vibration as he talked, the same sensation that 
one has when a large truck shakes the ground as it 
goes by. 

There is not and could not be a special vocabulary 
for telling dreams. We employ familiar words in the 
normal senses they have in daily discourse. Often wc 
give examples of the perceptions and sensations of our 
dreams. Often the objects and persons that ac en¬ 
counter in dreams are the same objects and persons 
we deal with in daily life. Those philosophers who 
think that dreams are shadow-shows of imagery 
should be brought tip short by the consideration that 
one's brother may appear in a dream, Not an image or 
vision of him {this too is a possible dream, but a 
different one) blit one’s actual brother —‘the one who 
does surgery out in Long Beach, California'. The 
brother in one's dream may be ‘in no way different' 
from one's brother, just as the feeling of suffocation in 
one’s dream may be ‘in no way different' from the 
feeling of suffocation that a victim of asthma some- 
limes experiences. There is identity in the one ease as 
much as in the other. The only question is: what is 
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this concept of identity? Mow is identity established 
here? Well, the person who tells the dream does not 
establish identity at all. He just saga that it was his 
brother who was in his dream: that is his impression: 
and the rest of us rely on his impression as establishing 
identity. (We do not think of trying to confirm the 
point by telephone calls or fingerprints.) 

The concept of dreaming requires that some of the 
same objects, people, thoughts, perceptions, emotions, 
that are encountered and experienced in normal 
waking life should be present in dreams: some identity 
and continuity is necessary. This identity consists in 
the dream* teller’s employment of the same language 
that he was taught and learned to employ to describe 
the scenes and experiences of life. As l said in the last 
chapter, it is fruitless to argue that this identity uf 
language is due to an identity of experience that lies 
behind it: the identity of language is the criterion of 
the identity of dream objects and dream experience. 
The latter does not explain the former. The language is 
the same and the senses of individual words art the 
same: but the mode of employment of each sentence 
and the whole narration is different and special, 

To be sure there is continuity between dreams and 
w aking life. But if you were angry at your brother m 
your dream l&st night it no more follow s that you w<s 
snjfTV lust night than that you ^eLH jour 
last night. Or we could say instead that both t tings 
follow tautologically. Let me explain. A possibly 
of telling a dream is to omit the preface I 1 . 

to relate such a story as this: ‘Last ^ m J ... 
and I were standing at the top of a hill. He was _ 

to me and flapping both arms as he spoke, " 113 
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angry with him and told him to atop moving his arms. 
That is all I remember*. If this is related and taken in 
such a way that it would he irrelevant to point out 
that there are no hills hereabout, or that the speaker's 
brother is three thousand miles away and has only 
one arm, or that the speaker was sound asleep in his 
bed all night long; if this stoTy is accepted on the 
speaker's mere say-so. because here the special 
criterion of truth is truthfulness—why then the 
speaker w as angry last night in exactly the same sense 
as the sense in which he was with his brother last 
night. If the narrative is prefaced with ‘I dreamt', but 
still related and taken in the same way, nothing is 
changed- The preface merely names the mode of 
narrating and Inking, ‘I dreamt that p' will, therefore, 
entail l p\ when *p\ is taken in the special dream- 
lei ling sense, but not In any other seit.se. Philosophers 
see that this is so when there is substituted for 'p* a 
past tense sentence that ostensibly reports a physical 
incident, e g. 'We were standing at the top of a hill’. 
But when the sentence substituted for ‘p’ ostensibly 
reports a men to/ incident-, e.g. '1 was angry at my 
brother*, there is a temptation to think that ‘J 
dreamt that l p' entails ‘p\ where ‘p 1 is not to lie taken 
merely in a dream-belling sense, but Vtl its normal 
sense of reporting a real incident of life. 

This confusing of two different modes of discourse 
may come, in part at least, from an overtly simple 
conception of the normal use of first person psycho¬ 
logical sentences referring to the immediate past, I 
will call this their ’historical’ use and I wish to compare 
it with their ‘dream-telling* use. With respect to many 
occasions of use of a sentence like ‘Yes, I was frightened 
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when we crossed that bridge just now’, in its historical 
sense, it has no meaning to suppose that the speaker 
is mistaken as to what his feeling was. Jn this respect 
the historical use of first person psychological sentences 
is no different from their dream-telling use. If this 
exhausted the comparison there would not be any 
difference at all in the use of those sentences as they 
occur inside and outside of dream reports. But there 
are points of dissimilarity. For one thing, if a mar 
declares that at some recent time he was angry (or 
frightened or in pain) you may challenge his statement 
on the ground that it does not square with how he 
looked and acted at the time. ‘You say you were 
angry at him? You certainly did not look or act angry. 
You spoke quite pleasantly to him', lie may be able 
to give some sort of explanation of the disercjmnt 
appearance. ‘Since I was his host 1 was determined to 
commit no rudeness’* Or he may not: in which case 
we might not believe his stoTV about being angry, 
preferring to think that he has not dcscrilied Ms 
feeling accurately, or is exaggerating or fibbing, 
JYiwta facie a discrepant appearance stands in need 
of an explanation. But when we come to a man’s 
dream report, there is no presumption that it should 
square in this way with his past looks and actions. If 
he says, ‘Last night I felt very angry with my brother, 
it would show that you did not understand him to be 
using his sentence in the dream-telling way if you said, 
'But you seemed to be sound asleep; you showed no 
sign of anger at all*. Indeed the relation of reports, in 
their dream-telling sense, to the speaker’s Appearance 
is the reverse of what it is in their historical sense, II 
his looks and actions last night were angry, this 
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would fit in ivith. his historical report of being angry 
and not with his dream report. One could say that 
when his sentence is taken in its dream-telling sense 
it is required that the appearances be discrepant. 

A second way in which the historical and dream- 
telling senses of psychological statements differ is in 
respect to consequences. Suppose a man says, ‘Last 
night I had a toothache’. If this is a historical report 
it would he in order to send him to a dentist, but not 
if he is telling a dream. If he says, T was angTy at my 
brother because he flapped his arms’, you might wish 
to rebuke him for being so easily provoked, or urge 
him to ask his brother's forgiveness for that ill feeling: 
but those reactions to his statement would be appro¬ 
priate only if you understood him to be speaking in 
the historical sense. We might go on tlunugh a list of 
various psychological sentences, mentioning how it is 
appropriate to draw this or that consequence (both in 
words and actions) when they have the historical and 
not the dream-tel ling use. 

A third point of difference in the two uses qf 
psychological sentences concerns their implication 
with respect to the relation of the reported events to 
physical time, f f a man says that he felt outraged [or 
embarrassed or dizzy) last night, and is speaking itl 
the historical mode, you could ask him to supply a 
context of physical events. Did this occur when he 
was talking to Smith in the dining room, or while he 
was playing the piano? He might not remember. But 
it would make for you to request and for him to 
provide information of this sort that would give an 
exact temporal determination for those psychological 
events. This would not he so if his statement belonged 
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to the report of a dream. He can say, ‘It happened 
while 1 was asleep', but this is redundant. The only 
context he can supply is Hint of events in his dream; 
but this yields no determination in physical time. 

First person past tense psychological sentences have 
sharply different 'grammars’ in these two modes of 
discourse. 1 have mentioned different relations to the 
speaker's circumstances and behaviour, to conse¬ 
quences, and to temporal determinations. There are 
no entail me rtfs between the statements in these two 
uses. Russell fails to sec the differences between the 
historical and dream- telling uses of psychological 
sentences in holding that when we sec, hear and 
remember in dreams we do 'realty’ see, hear and re¬ 
member (sec page S). Then I remembered , , in its 
dream-telling sense does not entail the statement that 
would be made by using this sentence in its historical 
sense. And ‘In my dream I remembered . *.’ entails 
'I remembered , . only if the latter is understood in 
its dream-telling sense—in which case the ent ailment 
is trivial and not worth remarking. The same failure 
appears to be responsible For the view of Yost & Kalish 
that visual, auditory and tactual contents of dreams 
are only contingently ‘non-verdical’ (sec page 8), 
Anything in the behaviour of a person that confirms 
and fits in with his subsequent report T heard a 
crash’, taken in its historical use, counts against his 
having dreamt the crash. To accept his report in its 
historical sense is to reject it in its dream-telling sense, 
and idee versa’ 

Perhaps I should say that this is the main tendency 
in these two uses of psychological sentences, although 
border-line cases occur (as ivill be noted in a moment) 
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in which one hardly knows what to say. Also it is 
necessary to observe 6 difference between ‘J heard a 
crash 1 , used to report an experience, and T must have 
heard a crash’, used as a causal explanation. If 1 had 
a dream in which I heard a crash, and then I found 
out on waking up that a vase fell during the night, I 
might make the conjecture, T must have heard the 
crash 1 —meaning that the noise probably caused me 
to hear a crash in my dream. There is no incompati¬ 
bility between the dream report ‘I heard a crash’ and 
the causal hypothesis T must have heard a crash’. 
But there is one between the dream report and 'I 
heard a crash 1 , (not I must have heard a crash’), used 
in the historical sense to report an experience. 

The feeling of suffocation cited by Yost and Kalish 
is equivocal w'hcn considered as belonging to the 
content of a dream. The asthma victims arc supposed 
to be suffocating and this could hardly be supposed 
unless their breathing was violently laboured and they 
showed physical distress. They are not therefore fully 
asleep, although they are not awake. It would not be 
right to say, without some qualification, that they 
dreamt they were suffocating when obviously they 
iccnf suffocating. Their condition falls in a doubtful 
border region between being fully asleep and not being 
fully asleep. One can describe the thing only by means 
of some makeshift formula such as ‘Their feelings of 
suffocation arc partly dreamt and partly real’. Because 
there is a criterion in present behaviour for this 
feeling of suffocation it does not belong to the content 
of a dream, in that pure sense of ‘dream’ that has as 
its sole criterion the testimony of the awakened 
person. 
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Similar considerations apply, rtiUiatS* mutandis . So 
the example of nightmare i magi tied by Brows. We 
are told that the sleeper ‘thrashes about in bed, 
screams, and eventually awakes with a pervading 
sense of anxiety that remains with him atl day. He 
describes this as taring a etHitfmidhVm of She anxiety 
he felt in his nightmare 1 (Brown, p. 46), But the 
continuity of sensations and emotions is not very 
puzzling or interest ing when what we are given is a 
transition between sleepfifre states and states of full 
awaked ness, and where the criterion of continuity is 
more or less similar behaviour in the two states. 
Continuity presents a problem when the transition is 
between being fully asleep and fully awake, and where 
the soie criterion of continuity is the awakened 
person’s testimony. It is to this problem of continuity 
I have addressed myself. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


DREAMS AND SCEPTICISM 

I TURN now to a philosophical problem tradition¬ 
ally associated with the topic of dreams. Iti Chapter 
1 we noted Descartes’ claim that he had often been 
deceived in sleep by dreams and his assertion that there 
are ’no certain indications’ by which one may discern 
whether one is awake or asleep, Socrates asks Glaucon, 
’Does not dreaming, whether one is awake or asleep, 
consist in mistaking a semblance for the reality it 
resembles?’ (Plato, (1), v, 47b), and it is implied that 
the answer is plainly affirmative. Socrates puts to 
Tlicitetus the question, ‘What evidence could be 
appealed to, supposing we were asked at this very 
moment whether we are asleep or awake?’, and the 
latter replies, 'Indeed, Socrates, f do not see by what 
evidence it is to be proved, for the two conditions 
correspond in every circumstance like exact counter¬ 
parts’ (Plato, (2), 158b-l5fic). In his Objections to the 
Meditations, Ilobhcs says ‘It is sufficiently obvious 
from what is said in this Meditation that we have no 
criterion for distinguishing dreaming from waking and 
from what the senses truly tell us T ; and he even chides 
Descartes for boring liis readers with mention of this 
well known truth: 

Since Plato ami other ancient Philosophers have talked 
about thia want of certitude in the mat I era of sense, and 
since the difficulty jo distinguishing the waking Htfttc 
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from droamc is & matter of common observation, I 
should have been glad if our author, sn di&ringnishnd in 
tha handling of modern BposKdatiani, hud refrained from 
publishing those matters of ancient lore fDracartea, (1S) H 

ii, p, m- 

Russcll lias claimed that "it is obviously possible that 
what we call waking life may be only an unusually 
persistent and recurrent nightmare' (Russell, (2), p, 
94-). In a later work he relates a dream in which he saw 
a mined church and goes on to remark that his seeing 
a ruined church in his dream was 

an experience intrinsically indisttnguishftbk from that of 
seeing a rained church when awak-e. It follows that the 
experience which I call 'seeing a church’ E* not conducive 
evidence that ihor* is a church, since it may occur wfcea 
there is no such external obje&t aa I suppose in my dream, 

It may be said thatj though when dreaming I may fAtw* 
that I am awake, when T wake up I know that I am awake. 
But I do not sco how we are to have any such curtain ty 
I have frequently dreamed that 1 woke up; in fact onre, 
after ether, I dreamed it about a hundred ticines in the 
eout* u$ of one dream ,,, I do not believe that I am now 
dreaming, but I cannot prove that I am not. 1 am s 
however, quite certain that I am having, certain experi¬ 
ences, whether they be those of a dream nr those of 
waking life (Ruud!, (I), pp, 171-172). 

The topic of dreams has played a major role in the 
history of the philosophical problem of the existence 
of bodies (of an "external world 1 ) * The apparent fact 
that dreams are, or could he t the ‘exact counterparts 
of waking experiences seems to provide a decisive 
proof that we do not ^directly 1 perceive bodies and 
that, as Hobbes says, we lack ‘certitude in the matte* 
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of sense'; but furthermore it seems to establish the 
possibility that there are no bodies at all. PhiloBophers 
of an idealistic or phenomenal] si ic inclination have 
relied heavily on these consequences to support their 
theses, while those of a realistic tendency have been 
embarrassed and perplexed by them- The centre of the 
difficulty lies in the question "How can I know at this 
moment whether lam dreaming or awake? 1 The most 
familiar solution proposed makes use of a principle of 
‘coherence 1 , ‘consistency* or ‘agreements Descartes* 
Leibniz. Russell* Broad and Ayer have all relied on 
this principle, the meaning of which we shall see in a 
moment. 

Apparently there is a contemporary tendency to 
misread Descartes, for we hear much of his lament 1 
that it is impossible to distinguish dreaming from 
waking. But in Medit&iitm VI he declares that this 
philosophical doubt is "hyperbolical and ridiculous 1 ; 
in his Reply to Hobbes he says that the sceptical 
arguments of Meditation / t including the one based on 
dreams* were put there 

partly that I uiighi prepare my readers' minds for the 
study intellectual matters and for distinguishing them 
from matters corporeal, s purpose for which such a rgu- 
menu ac^in wholly nee^-asary; in part also because I 
intended to reply to tfr&re vary arguments in the sahte- 
qtinnt Meditations; and partly in order to show tha 
strength ol the troths I afterwards propound, by the fact 
that such metaphysical doubts cannot shake them 
(Descartes, (2), II, pp, 0G-G1); 

and m his Reply to Gassendi he plainly stales that 
(sometimes at least) when we are asleep ‘we perceive 
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that we arc dreaming 1 {fbid^ p. 5112), Desdsrfes* actual 
view was that it is theoretically possible for anyone 
to determine whether he is asleep or awake. It is 
sufficient for this that one should compare and care¬ 
fully relate one's ‘perceptions 1 and draw cautious 
inferences from them. Port of his aim in the Medita¬ 
tions was id refute the belief that it is "metaphysically' 
or logically 1 possible that even when one's perceptions 
lit perfectly into a coherent system one may still be 
deceived in a dream. If this were so tiod would be a 
deceiver, which is impossible, Leibniz agreed with 
Descartes that it is the coherence of perceptions 
(^appearances'* “phenomena 1 } that determines whether 
they belong to waking reality or to dreams; but he 
held that we can have only probability and not 
"absolute 1 ( l metaphysical', "logical’) certainty on this 
point: 

But it muat W confessed that the proof a of wal phcnorns , n& 
which thus, far have been brought forward, howsoefftr 
united r are not demonstrate!; for, although they have 
the greatest probability, or, as is commonly said, produc? 
a moral certainty, they, nevertheless, do not create a 
metaphysical certainty, so that the a^ertiou uf I» 
contrary implicn a contradiction. And than, by no srgu- 
meat can it be abnoiutcly demonatrated that th™ ® w 
bodies, nor anything keep certain well-ordered dreams 
from being objects to our mind, which are considered by 
us m tm, and on account of the agreement 
themselves with reaped to use are equivalent to tru *■ 
Kor 10 the argument of groat weight. they conunon y 
allege, that thus God would be a deceiver(Uibms. 

► .. 

1 Tho» Ft-icL&rfcia ceme from Ilia afotirt pmprr siULtlad Osl the Mel 
o( DHtinguLatuisg Ileal from Xraagiuoiy Phenomena - 
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Aitd in the xYcxtr Essays he says that L it is not im¬ 
possible, metaphysically speaking, that there may be a 
dream continuous and lasting like the life of u man r 
(Ibid , fc p. 422 ). 

In opposition to this is Descartes 1 assertion in Ivis 
Principles that 

there are some, even aiming natural things, which wa 
judge to be absolutely, and marc than morally, certain. 
This certainty is founded on the- metaphysical ground 
that ^ God is supremely good and cannot err, the faculty 
which He tins given ua of diatmguisbiiig truth from 
f&taehood, cannot bp failacinua so long as we use it aright, 
and distinctly perceive anything by it. Of this nature 
an j mathematical dcumnstrafioua, the knowledge that, 
material things eiiat, and the evidence of all clear 
reasoning that h carried on about them (Destartiw, f2] 
l pp, 301-302). 

I he best statement t*t t he coherence principle, to my 
knowledge, is by Dcseurtcs at the very end of the 
Meditations: 

l ought to act aside all lhe doubts of thm past daya as 
hyperbolical and ridiculous, particularly that very 
OOULTOOn uncertainty respecting sleep, which I could not 
distinguish from the waking stated for at present I find a 
veiy uotaLile difference between the twa, InasEnuch as 
our memory can never onauect our dreams one with the 
ot er, or witli the whole course of our lived, as it unites 
« v< ntn which happen to us while wc are awake. And, aa a 
matter of fact, jj someone, while I was awake, quite 
suddenly appeared to me and disappeared as fa^t an do 
1 fie iinagOA which 1 in deep, so that I could uot know 
from whence the form came nor whither it went, it would 
not be without reaa.cn that I should deem it a spectre or 
fi phantom formed hy my brain (and similar to those which 
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J form in jslecpjp mttai than a real man. But whan I 
porcy] vo tluEhgd is to which I know dialiwctlT 1 huth ih? 
place Uom which they proceed, and that in which tb*T 
m, arid the time at which they appeared to me; and 
when, irithoyt any mtefiuption, I can connect the 
percL'ptKim^ which I have of them with the whole course 
of mV life, I am perfectly awiured that tfom perccptiottt 
occur while I am waking and not during sleep. And I 
ought in no wUc to doubt the truth cd such matters, i, 
alter having called up ah my ^nses> my mcoiorr. »d my 
undemi iinding, to esaniiim them, nothing is brought.to 
evidence by any one of them which is repugnant to what 
is ml forth by the othofa {Ibid., ]*p- lBft-iSB). 

Leibniz, addressing himself to the question of how we 
can tell which ‘phenomena’ {‘appearances') arc rea , 
says that ‘the truth of sensible things’ consists only 
in the connection of phenomena, which must have its 
reason and is that which distinguishes them irom 
dreams’; and again, 

I think the trtm criteria couch* ming the obi&cW of the 
a^nic* is tSo courtcctiou of tin? phoBomctts, t ^ 
connection of that which taba id diff^rmt pi*** 

and timcfl, and in the experience of diferqnt men w o are 
tJmnuulve*, C»ch to the others, very important pheuumens 
in thin rcapvct jIitiibnii, pp. 421 A 42-}. 

One aspect of the ‘connection of the phenomena’ that 
Leibniz emphasizes is ‘success in prediction’: 

The Tu6«t powerful P u*f of ihe reality of 
which, indued, uiunc suffice*, in the success in 
fuittrc phehoinuna from this post usd po«nt,. ^ ■ 

although ibis untile life were said to be nothing J 
dream, and the visible world nothing but * phantasm. 
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should call this dream or phantasm real enough, if. 
using mason well, we were never deceived by it., ♦ 
[Ibid , pp. 718-719). 

The thought of the Inst sentence appears to be 
exaggerated, for Leibniz immediately goes on lo slate 
that this ‘proof yields only ‘the greatest probability’ 
and not ’metaphysical certainty 1 . 

Russell allinns t lie: coherence principle very ex¬ 
plicitly: 

Object*, of sense, even when th«y occur in dream*. are 
lbs must indubitably real objects known to us, l 1 ! hat, 
then, makes us rail them unreal in dreamt? Merely the 
unusual nature of their eonnectism with other objects of 
souse (Russell, (2), p. 85), 

It is only the faitere of our dreams to form a consistent 
whole either with each other or with waking life that 
makes us condemn them. Certain uniformities are 
nbyerved in waking life, while dreams seem tjuitc erratic 

(jrw„p, 95). 

It would appear to be implied that a person can find 
out whether he is dreaming or awake by noting the 
nature of the connection of his present ‘perceptions’ 
or ‘objects of sense’ with other past and present ones, 
although Russell would agree with Leibniz that the 
conclusion could have probability only and not 
absolute certainty, both of them being at odds here 
with Descartes. All three agree, however, that it is by 
taking note of the conncctioti of ‘the phenomena’ that 
one can tell whether one is awake or dreaming. Many 
other philosophers would accept tins view. 
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TIIE PRINCIPLE OF COHERENCE 

T HERE is, jttr'ma & simple but devastating 
objection to the use of the coherence principle 
for finding out whether one k awake or dreaming* and 
it is surprising that either it has not occurred to the 
philosophers who accept the principle or* if it lias, that 
they have said nothing about how to deal with it, 
Mciking use of the principle consists in noting whether 
certain ‘phenomena 1 presented to one are connected 
in the right ways with other phenomena, put, present 
and future, The objection that should occur to any¬ 
one is that it is possible a person should dvwzin that 
the right connections hold* dream that he contteds his 
present perceptions with The whole course of Ills life’- 
The coherence principle tells us that we arc awake if 
w e can make these connections and asleep in a dream 
if we cannot: but how does the principle tell us whether 
we arc noting and making connections or dreaming 
that we are? I t seems to me that obviously it cannot 
and therefore the principle is worthless, 1 suspect that 
the principle I ms been accepted without my very 
serious consideration of its operation because philoso¬ 
phers have assumed that it mwti be possible to tell 
whether one is uw&ke or asleep (at least with proba¬ 
bility) and also it has seemed to them that there 
c&tdd not he a test for this other than coherence, 
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Without thinking il through they have supposed that 
coherence works as a test, because it has to work. 

Even if it is assumed that there is some way of 
determining whether one is awake or asleep the 
coherence principle is useless. But now J wish to make 
a erit icism of it that is more consonant with the thought 
of this monograph. In Chapters 2 k 8, i and it was 
demonstrated that the sentence l I am asleep' cannot 
have a use that would be homogeneous with the 
normal use of ihc sentence k He is asleep’. The sentence 
'J am aslecp h l no matter how respectable in appearance 
was shown to be an inherently absurd form of words, 
ft h impossible that there should he a criterion for 
saying that someone understands how to use that 
sentence to make a judgment about his present state, 
and from this it follows that the very notion of 
judging that oneself is asleep is unintelligible. Now it 
is easy Co sec that these same results hold for the 
sentence T am dreaming', We are interested in 
dttr&ming in the sense in which it implies being 
asleep. 1 ft l I am dreaming" mu Ed express a judgment 
it would imply the judgment L 1 am asleep 1 , and 
therefore the absurdity of the latter proves the 
absurdity of the former. It was also shown (Chapter &) 
that the idea of someone’s making anty judgment 
while asleep is Unintelligible, and this result holds of 
course for t lie supposed judgment that one is dreaming. 

Consequently the famous philosophical question, 
How can I tell whether I am awake or dreaming?’, 
trims out to be quite senseless since it implies that it 
JS possible to judge that one is dreaming, and this 

1 And nor, for euimplt, in It* huh tint it ha* m Lhn popular «fw 

I m Dncioiiig fld t WhHo 
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judgment is as unintelligible as the judgment that one 
is askep. Furthermore, the question appears to 
presuppose that one might be able to tell that one is 
dreaming, which is double nonsense: for this would 
mean that one made ail inherently unintelligible 
judgment while asleep. The coherence principle is 
addressed to the above question and llie advocates 
of the principle must assume the question to be ft 
legitimate one. They have committed themselves, 
therefore, to these absurd implications. 

But those who hold to the coherence principle must 
bear an even heavier weight of nonsense, if that is 
possible. In Chapter 10 it was shown that the proof 
that making a judgment while asleep is an unintelli¬ 
gible notion applies, mutotta mutandis, to all other 
mental acts and to all mental passivities, and indeed 
to everything that wc should wish to call 'mental, 
except dreaming. That someone reasoned, concluded, 
believed, tested, pondered, perceived, knew, decided 
something, while asleep— would all be assertions 
without meaning in the sense that not lung tflu 
count for or against their truth. The coherence 
principle requires, however, that some meaningless 
assertions of this sort should be true, Descartes »y* 
that when he perceives something that lie can connect 
with the whole course of hi* life (as he rtmmlx™ 
then he is assured that he is awake and not asleep- 
Bv implication, if he perceived something and tried to 
connect it with the rest of his life (as he renumbered it) 
but saw that it did not lit in, then he would be assure* 
that he was asleep! Descartes is committed by bis 
principle, therefore, to holding that a number of 
meaningless assertions might be true. 
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As a recent example of the absurdity to which the 
coherence principle leads, consider some remarks by 
Ayer. He makes the familiar assertion Lhat what leads 
us to ‘pronounce our dream sensations to be delusive 1 
is not that they are ‘intrinsically different’ from waking 
sensations but that ‘they do not tit intothe general order 
of our experienced This is how one I'mds out that one 
uw dreaming, and Ayer asks whether a test of this kind 
can show me that I am dreaming. His reply is that 
there cannot be a ‘conclusive demonstration* because 

However many favourable t^si* I may make, the [ntssi- 
bilUy still remain* that my subsequent experiences will 
consistently tie such a* to rani" me conclude that the 
perception* dial 1 had to my own satisfaction proved to 
be veridical were ant so really, and that I was dreaming 
after all (Ayer, pp. 42-13). 

Ayer takes Leibniz's view that probability is the best 
one can have here; 

I may find among my sense-data the relatione that 
justify toe in grouping them to form material things; 1 
may apply the nuthcrv-cd methods for assigning to these 
thing* their 'real characteristics'; I may even have such 
experience* a* I should ordinarily describe by saying that 
1 was making use of the criteria of measurement; and 
still I may wake to find that f have been dreaming all 
along.. . p. 273). 

But the best is good enough: 

So long as the general structure of my Bensc-data con¬ 
forms to the expectations that I derive from the memory 
of nry past experience, I remain convinced that 3 am not 
living in a dream: and the longer the aeries of successful 
prediction- Ib extended, the smaller becomes the proba¬ 
bility lhat I am mistaken ilfad.. p. ’274), 
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Here we have it explicitly maintained ihaf. while a 
person is asleep he can rtrise questions, make te-ste, 
apply methods discover relations, make ptediciir>ns h 
draw conclusions! And despite his phmse ‘in the course 
of h dream*. Ayer dearly does noL warn to mean 
merely that a person might dream that he did these 
things. He intends those sentences to he imdentood 
in their historical and not their dream-telling sense. 
The tatter,, however, is the only sense they could have 
here, since it is premised that the man is asleep, And 
as MacDonald says, It make* no seme to assert that 
one could employ any confirming techniqiie in n 
dream. For one would but dream such employment 
{Mac Don aid, p. 205). Dreaming that one make? a 
prediction is not predicting, dreaming that one makes 
a test is not testing, dreaming that one draws a 
conclusion not concluding. The coherence principle 
gets its plausibility from the systernal k confusing' of 
the historical and circam4cl!ing uses of sentences, 
Once alerted to this we see the senselessness of 
supposing that one might have a method for dis¬ 
covering if one is dreaming or might be to 
perceive lliat one is. 1 At the same time we reco^jz® 
that ancient bugbepr of epistemology 'How can l fell 
whether l am deceived in a dream?', as an absurd 
product of confusion: for one who i& asleep i an rtf* 
make judgment and therefore not erroneous H?' 
ments. The worst that can happen to him in this ™* 
is to dream tlmt he is deceived, and that is not w> mi - 
5 Uti^ «i rany b#t* Freud> e*ttn<jr*liii.i7 winsrfc * .^ahniatv I 

JXS*J .. . ij- - 

111 dnvpo 1 o nniL-lintc tli*t &Ttnegkr*i ' ,jL L a" 

[Flood, tit, p- «l). 


THE rite Sol FLE OF COHERENCE i lfl 

A man can be deceived bv a dream when he awakens 
from sleep, not when he sleeps. When one awakes 
with a certain impression and is in doubt whether it 
belongs to a dream or to reality, one can indeed 
consider whether this impression JiU in with what one 
remembers or presently perceives. Thus coherence has 
h sens LI ile application to the question 1 HVwI dreaming?’ 
but none at all to the question ‘Am I dreaming? 5 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


DO I KNOW I AM AWAKE? 

T HERE are recognized ways of distinguishing 
between dreaming and waking (how otherwise 
should we know how to use and to contrast the 
words?).. / (Austin, p. 108 ). 1 think Austin s*y» 
this, not because he knows of any ‘recognized wap, 
but because lie assumes he call ftnoic he is awake and 
so must have some way of doing it. His question. How 
otherwise should we know how to use and to contrast 
the words?’, assumes we do know how. This is partly 
right and partly wrong; we know how to use the words 
‘I am awake 1 but not the words S I am dreaming’. To 
speak more exactly, we know that ‘1 am dreaming is 
the first person singular present indicative of the ver ■ 
'dream’, and that dreaming and waking are logics 
contraries, and therefore that 'I am dreaming an 
am awake* are logical contraries. In this sense we 
know how to use the sentence *1 am dreaming . 
the other hand, considerations previously mentioned 
bring home to us that it can never be * correct use « 
language to say (even to oneself) l I am dreaming ■ 
this sense - do not know how to 
Yet we know that it is sometimes correct to jay 1 
awake’, and our inclination is to suppose & . 

must be some way, therefore, of telling t a 011 
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awake, t« discussing the impossibility (or so he 
thought) of proving that he was holding his two hands 
up before him, as lie stood in front of his audience at. 
the British Academy, Moore says: 

I-n ordur to do it, f should need to prove for ou« tiling, as 
Descartes pointed out, that I am not now dreaming. But 
how can I prove that 1 am not? I have, no doubt, eon- 
doaivfc reasons for asserting that I am not now dreaming' 

I have conclusive evidence (hat T am. ama-kti: but that is a 
very different thing from being able to prove it 1 could, not 
tell you what all my evidence is; and I should require to 
do this at lout, in order to give you a prool (Moore, (2), 
pp. 29 30). 

Moore is greatly perplexed because, try ns he might, 
he cannot bring to mind all (or even any, as 1 think) of 
his evidence that he is awake; and yet he is convinced 
that he has conclusive evidence, convinced that he 
knows he is awake. 

It is possible for a philosopher to think he knows 
some proposition, p, to be true, because he realizes it 
would be absurd to affirm that p is false or even 
possibly false—although he is quite unclear about the 
nature of the absurdity, It may have been so with 
Moore, lie realized that it would have been a mons¬ 
trous absurdity for him to declare that he was not 
awake or that possibly he was not, and this may have 
persuaded him that he knew he was awake. Having 
looked into the reasons for the absurdity we sec that 
this conclusion does not follow. For our investigation 
proves (if wc take ‘not awake* as equivalent to ‘asleep 1 ) 
that nothing counts for or against the truth of l I am 
not awake*, and so nothing counts/®)' the truth of I 
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am awake". If one cannot observe Or have evidence 
that one is not awake, one cannot observe or have 
evidence that one « awake. Xo w-ondcr Moore could 
not lay his hands on a piece of evidence! 

I think a person might have some sort of test for 
determining whether be is fully awake. Suppose his 
job was to operate a machine and that this was a 
dangerous thing to do when he was not fully awake. 
Having just got up from a night's sleep lit tries some 
simple feat of skill, like balancing a coffee cup on the 
tmek of his hand, and if he cannot do it he says Tm 
not completely awake yet; I 'd better wait a bit before 
starting that engine’, i Or he might have said Tm not 
awake vet': but this would mean Tm half asleep’ or 
Tm not completely awake 1 . Or he might even have 
said ‘I’m still asleep’, but anyone would understand 
him to have meant I’m not fully swnke'.j Such n test 
may seem queer, but i see no logical absurdity in it. 
Wh&t makes no sense is that he should apply to 
himself a test by which he might find out Unit he is 
asleep, not just half-asleep or net completely awake. 

It was remarked previously (Chapter 5) that the 
actual use of the sentences 'Am I dreaming?' and ‘I 
must be dreaming’ is to express surprise at some 
appearance, and perhaps to question whether things 
arc as they seem or to suggest that they are not, 
think those sentences do not differ in their actual use 
in cvervdaV life from the use of the sentences ‘Do m> 
senses deceive me?’ and It must be that they do. 
There are many ways of finding out whether one 15 
presented with" a fids* appearance; getting closer, 
waiting a bit and looking again, asking someone 
whether he sees what you do, and so on. It n:ay tw 
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that part at least of the peculiar force of the philo¬ 
sophical question ‘How can 1 tell whether I am dream¬ 
ing notf? 1 , comes from our mixing up the actual use 
of the question "Am I dreaming?' with what, in our 
philosophical thinking, we imagine ought to be its 
use. As a result we confuse the sometimes sensible 
question "How ean l tell whether that thing over 
them is actually the way it looks to be?* with the 
always senseless question 'How can I tell whether I 
nm awake?' There are ways of telling that one is 
experiencing an hallucination or some sensory illusion, 
but no ways of telling that one is awake. Philosophers 
have commonly treated the questions "Am I hallu¬ 
cinated? 1 and 'Am I asleep in a dream? T as if they are 
nearly equivalent, whereas in fact the former has 
sense in some circumstances and the latter never has 
sense. 

Since 1 hold that it makes no sense to suppose that ft 
man should doubt or question anything while he is 
asleep it might he thought that my intention is to 
provide a demonstrative argument by which anyone 
who is perplexed by the question ‘Am l awake or 
dreaming?' can determine that he is awake. For can he 
not argue as follows?: l l am perplexed as to whether 1 
am awake or dreaming in sleep. But it makes no 
sense to suppose that 1 should he perplexed while 
asleep. Therefore I am awake’. This form of reasoning 
would not. however, remove the perplexity of a 
determined philosophical sceptic, since he might say 
to himself: T admit that rf I am perplexed I am awake; 
hut am I perplexed or do I merely dream that I am? 9 * 
Ef the objection occurred to him: ‘Since I am in doubt 
whether I ;irn really perplexed or merely dream that 
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I am. I must be awake*, he might make to himself this 
rejoinder: ‘I donT know whether 1 am actually in 
doubt or just dream that 1 doubt’. And so on ad 
injitulunt. Nothing can force him to alfirm that he is 
perplexed or in doubt and therefore nothing can force 
him to find in the above reasoning a demonstration 
that he is awake and not dreaming. 1 

It is not my aim. however, to propose a piece of 
reasoning by which someone can arrive at the know’ 
ledge that he is awake. My contribution (if it is one) 
to this renowned sceptical problem has tieen to try to 
show that the sentence L I am not awake’ is strictly 
senseless and does not express a possibility that one 
can think. This is to say that when the sentence T am 
aw&kc* is used to make a statement, there is not 
another possible statement which is its proper 
negation. There arc not two things for me to decide 
between, one that I am awake tile other that I ant not 
awake. There is nothing to decide, no choice to make, 
nothing to find out. I cannot pass from not knowing 
whether I am awake or dreaming to knowing I am 
awake. To say ‘I don T t know whether I am awake or 
dreaming* would be to imply that ‘I am dreaming 
makes sense and expresses a possibility. Therefore 
the sentence T don’t know whether 1 am awake or 
dreaming 1 cannot be a proper description of my 
condition, being itself a piece of nonsense. There 
cannot be such a thing as my lacking knowledge of 
whether I am awake or dreaming and so there cannot 

* I «|„ lodabttd lo Mr. GmlTrty Warueck f«r thin obsrrvition. 
AppMttntly wm* r»ck£« my tiKiclc 'ItaAnurtg. *nd gkepUci&n* 

It l, f il j. (bought my intent ton wm in prov^k fc nasiiuw 
proving to that doo kl gwjiL*. It muil bto admitted tha> t -n 

In not entirety dear fin this point, 
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be ft transition from that supposed privation to the 
knowledge that 1 am atvake. There can be a transition 
from the belief that the sentence ‘I am dreaming 3 
makes sense to the knowledge that it does not T and 
this I have tried to provide. If someone wants to say 
that coming to know that the sentence T am dreaming* 
is nonsense is coining to know that one is awake, he is 
welcome to iti although this cannot fail to he ft most 
misleading thing to say. Certainly you cannot be 
said to know by observation that you are awakes and 
since the fact 1 11 at you are awake, w hen you are, is 
contingent, it would seem that if you knew it at all it 
would have to be by observation. You cannot know 
by observation that you are awake because if you 
eoutd it would make sense to speak of knowing by 
observation that you arc not awake. It is even more 
inappropriate to speak of knowing that one is awake 
than of knowing that one is in pain, for T am in pain* 
lias a sensible negation at least. It appears to me that 
L I know I am awake 1 cither is redundant, meaning no 
more than T am awake\ or else it means: l Tbe sen¬ 
tence “I am not awake” makes no sense*. 

The temptation to hold that one knows by observa¬ 
tion that one is aw ake is very powerful. One is inclined 
to think of the matter in something like this way: k lf 
someone, wanting to knew whether 1 am asleep or 
awake, whispers to me - L Are you awake ”T t I can reply 
“Yes, I'm awake”. In making that reply I apply the 
word "awake” correctly to my state at the time. How 
can that be unless I take note of that state? 1 1 think 
the imagery one has here is fairly clear. There are 
various states of oneself, each having a name. * A wake 1 
is the name of one of therm Tear* of another, ‘drowsy 1 
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of another, and so on. When I apply ‘awake' to myself 
1 pick out one state from others having different names. 
In order to pick it out 1 must take note of it, I must 
see it. 

I think wc go wrong in supposing that when I 
answer ‘I’m awake’, / apply the word '‘awake’ comedy 
to tny state at the time —a!though that sounds uncxcep- 
tionahle. For what would it mean to apply that word 
incorrectly to my state at the time? When we say Tm 
awake 1 we are not distinguishing between states. It 
is not a matter of ‘picking out’ anything. When you 
say Tm awake’ you are not reporting or describing 
your condition. You are showing someone that you 
are awake. There arc countless other ways of doing 
tltis (one way would be to exclaim ‘I'm not awake’); 
but the conventionally correct way of doing it with 
words is to say ‘I am awake 1 . 

The anciently perplexing question *How can I tell 
whether I am a wake Or dreaming'?’ seems to me to 
obtain its force from two errors. One is that of sup- 
posing that dreaming and waking might be ‘exact 
counterparts’, this being an error that comes from 
confusing the historical and dream-telling senses of 
first person singular psychological sentences in the 
past tense. The other is that of thinking that one musf 
be able to know, to see, that otic is awake. We are 
thus brought to a state of paralysis, caught os it were 
in the grip of contradiction. We think we must Anon 1 
this, yet we realize that we could not. I have tried to 
expose both errors. 


appendix 


DREAMS AND PSYCHIATRY 

S OME readers of this monograph may think that 
my views conflict with the conception of the nature 
and significance of dreaming commonly held by 
psychoanalysts, and that this is refutation enough. I 
am inclined to agree that when Freud thought about 
the place of dreams in the general theory of psycho- 
amtlysis, he pictured it in a way that is At odds with 
some of my conclusions. 'The dream is the mind's 
reaction in sleep to the experience of the previous 
day’ (Freud, ( 1 ), p. lit). The dream is ‘the life of the 
mind during sleep’, and ‘dreams are the reaction to a 
stimulus disturbing sleep’ {ibid., pp. 79 and 82). 

Wr have learnt that the function of dreams is to protest 
sleep: that they arise out of two conflicting tendencies, of 
which the one, the desire for sleep, remains cunstant. 
whilst the other endeavours to satisfy some mental 
stimulus; that they have two main characteristics, j,e, 
they are wish- fulfilments and hallucinatory experiences 
f/fritf., p. 118), 

On the face of it hfc seems to be supposing a number of 
tilings that 3 have rejected as nonsensical, e.g. that 
one could, while asleep, have an hallucination or 
‘endeavour to satisfy some mental stimulus’. If I am 
right then a good deal of Freud's theory 1 of dreams 
needs to be rewritten. 
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On the other hand I believe that there is no conflict 
at nil with his theory of the practice of psychoanalysis, 
as far as I understand it, I have emphasized the 
telling of a dream as the criterion of the occurrence 
and content of a dream. Dreaming is not to be 
conceived of as something logically independent of 
dream reports. Now Freud discovered that important 
information about his patients con id be obtained by 
extending the technique of free association to their 
dream reports. In giving an account of his met hot! of 
interpreting dreams he makes this interesting remark: 

Any disadvantage resulting from the uncertain rueolEeC' 
tkni of dreams may be remedied by deciding that exactly 
what the dreamer tells is to count na the dream, and by 
ignoring all that he may have forgotten Ot altered in the 
pretftHA of rccollec don {Ibid,, p. 76). 

What he is saying, in effect, is that if one tries to 
conceive of n dream as a process or occurrence quite 
independent qf the dream report, to which the latter 
may or may not correspond, then psychoanalytic 
practice has nothing td do with such a conception. 
The American psychiatrist, Harry Stack Sullivan* 
says the following: 

For the purposes of my theoiy, one never, under atiy 
circumstances*, deals directly with drams, ft ia simply 
impossible. What one deals wi(h in psychiatry, 
actually in a great many other aspects of life, are ft collet 
ticna pertaining to dream*; hew closelyi how adequately 
thtutis recollect Ions approximate ihe actual dreams is an 
insoluble problem, because an far as I know then' is no 
way to develop a reasonable conviction of one-to-one 
corowpoodenco between recollections of dreams usid 
dreams themselves [Sullivan, pp. 3-31 -343-2). 
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There is a strong indication here of a philosophical 
muddle about the "one-to-one correspondence*. But 
w hat is valuable in these remarks for the present point 
U the implication that psychiatry is not concerned 
with this 'insoluble problem', and in its workaday 
therapy is content to use the recollection of a dream 
as the criterion of the occurrence and content of the 
dream. 
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